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Are Recommended 
At Panama Canal) 


Representative Thatcher | 
Says Project Is Preferable 
To Proposed Cut Across 
Nicaragua. 


Study of Situation | 
By Commission Urged 








Engineering Survey Covering) 

Future Traffic Demands | 

Declared to Be 
Necessary. 


Another set of locks on the Atlantic} 
and Pacific sides of the Panama Canal| 


} 


would meet the demands of future traffic} 
and be preferable to the project of con- 
structing a canal across Nicaragua, Rep- 
resentative Thatcher (Rep.), of Louis-! 
ville, Ky., formerly a member of the; 
Isthmian Canal ‘Commission, — stated! 
orally August 14. 

Mr. Thatcher, who was head of the 
Department of Civil Administration of 
the Canal Commission during the con- 
struction of the Canal, in discussing fu-| 
ture needs, August 14, predicted that} 
ships: larger than the Leviathan would 
be built. | 

Studies Are Recommended. 

Congress, he said, should immediately 
authorize the creation of an effective 
Commission to make the necessary en- 
gineering studies to determine the 
feasibility of providing increased capac- 
ity of the Canal, and with authority to! 
submit to the President and to Congress} 
definite plans for the necessary construc- | 
tion involved. There should also be a 
study by this or some other Commission, 
he said, of the Nicaraguan and other} 
Central American potential sites so that; 
adequate data may be available as} 
quickly as possible covering the whole} 
subject of future needs of waterway) 
transit between the Atlantic and LDacific.! 

Will Initiate Legislation. | 


Mr. Thatcher said he purposes to ini- 
tiate legislation along this line at the) 
December session of Congress, with the 
hope that there may be action as early, 
as practicable. | 

“IT have been studying the matter of 


| 





| 











Government Asks Supreme Court for Writs on Question 
Of Power of Interstate Commerce Commission to 


Make Rates 





The Federal Government, through a 


petition for writ of 


Additional Locks Appeal Is Filed From Decision 
On Pay for Carrying of Mails 





Cc hesapeake Bay Fish 
Number 200 Species 


Output Per Mile Exceeds That 
Of New England Waters. 


The brakish waters of Chesapeake Bay 
produce per square mile more than three 
times as much fish as Georges Bank, the 
famous ocean fishing grounds off the 
now pending in the Court of Claims in-|) New England Coast, to a 


Retroactive. | 


according 


certiorari to the} volving approximately $3,900,000 await-| statement issued by the Bureau of Fish- 


Court of Claims, filed with the Supreme | jing the result of the determination of|eries, Department of Commerce, on Au- 


Court of the United States August 14, 
has asked for a review of the questions 
involved in the so-called Railway-Mail- 
Pay cases. 


! for carrying the mails on a railroad and 


“the Interstate} gust 14, The statement follows in full 
in fixing rates; text: 
Chesapeake Bay and its 


for the services connected therewith has | contain about 2,700 square miles and pro- 


the question whether 
Commerce Commissio. 


ESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1928 


tributaries | 


Announcement. of the action of the | power to make its order increasin: rates| duce about 11 tons of fish per Square 
Government was made in statement is-| cover retroactively the period between | mile, whereas Georges Bank with an area 
sued by the Department of Justice, which | the date of the filing of the carrier’s; Of about 7,000 square miles 


produces | 


; Cause some 


held that one of the important questions 
for determination is whether the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has the 
power to make its recent order increas- 
ing railway mail rates cover retroac- 
tively the period between the date for 
the filing of the carriers’ petition for in- 


crease and the date of the order for an! 


increase. The Government was induced 


'to file the petition, it was stated, be- 


30 cases are now pending 
in the Court of Claims, awaiting the 
result of the decision. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Department of Justice, follows: 

The fact that there are some 30 cases 





Shippers P r ese n t 
Views on Revising 
Class Rates in West 


| Various Bases Advocated fOr | o¢ 10 years at the rate of $8 per nautical! 


General Changes; Secur- 
ity Holders Ask Higher 
Schedules. 


Revision of the class rate structure in 
Western Trunk Line territory, under 
consideration in the general rate struc- 
ture investigation undertaken by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission pursuant 
to the Hoch-Smith resolution of Con- 
gress, was discussed in briefs submitted 
to the Commission and made public on 
August 14. Among the parties who 
have presented their views are: 

The law committee of the State com- 
missions in Westerm Trunk Line-Terri- 
tory, Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chicago Shippers Conference 
Association, Detroit Board of Commerce 


probable legislation designed to increase; and Michigan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
our Canal facilities in Panama,” Mr.| tion, Western Trunk Line Railroads Se- 


Thatcher said. “Having served as al 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion and as head of its Department of ; 
Civil Administration, and so participat-! 
ing in the original construction of the 
present Panama Canal, I am naturally 
keenly interested in everything pertain- | 
ing to the subject, with a view to the} 
greatest practicable success in the future | 
operation of that great waterway. 
Favors More Locks. 


“From the studies that have been | 
made of the question, I believe that} 
another set of locks on the Pacific and 
Atlantic sides of the Panama Canal 
could be provided within the reasonable 
future to take care of the increased 
traffic which utimately will come from, 
the operation of the Canal. 

“Congress already has embarked on 
the work of providing funds for the con- 
struction of the new dam up the Chrages} 
River—the chief feeder of Gatun Lake— 
and it is expected that the work will cost 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000. An initial ap- | 
propriation of $250,000 for starting this! 


] 





[Continued on Page 6,Column 5. 





Clarifying Process | 
For Sugar Improved 





Government Chemists Devise, 


New Ways of Réfining | 


Possibilities of better methods in the) 
clarification of cane juice in the manv- | 


facture of sugar have been shown re-| 


|Commerce and 
| Chamber of Commerce, the Chambers of 


iline, Ill., the manufacturers 





line territory are inevitable. 


curity Holders’ Committee, Railroad 
Commission of Wisconsin, the Mason 
City (Iowa) Chamber of Commerce, 
diana State Chamber of Commerce, 
Youngstown (Ohio) Chamber _ of Com- 
merce, Associated Cooperage Industries 
of America, Wisconsin Manufacturers 
Association. 

Ohio State Industrial Traffic League 


land Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers Traffic 
Association, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp 
Manufacturers Traffic Association, the 
Hutchinson (Kans.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Salina (Kans.) Chamber of 
the Wichita (Kans.) 


Commerce of St. Joseph, Mo.; Atchison, 
Kans., and Kansas City, Mo.; the State 


| of Kasas, the National Biscuit Company, 


of Chicago; Deere & Company, of Mo- 
of excel- 
sior products in Western Trunk Terri- 
tory, and the manufacturers of cereal 
beverages in Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory. 

‘Security Holders Present Views- 

The holders of $635,000,000 of bonds 
and a substantial amount of stock of 
western trunk line railroads represent in 
their brief that if the present trend of 
earnings in relation to interest charges 


is not corrected by proper rate reviS1onM, | 


additional bankruptcies in western trunk 
The secu- 
rity holders’ committee asserts that the 
two years’ experience since July, 1926, 
hase served to prove to the most opti- 


| mistic that the serious financial position | 


of these carriers is a persistent and non- 
improving condition. 
While the present proceeding relates 


on 


cently by chemists in the Bureau of} iy2% it represents an attempt on the part 


Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag-| 


riculture, in cooperation with the In- 
sular Experiment Station at San Juan, 
Porto Rico. The results, it was stated, 
are of importance to American producers 
of sugar cane, to manufacturers of raw 
sugar, and to refiners. The full text of 
the Department’s statement made public 
August 14, follows 

Improved control in the process of 
manufacturing raw sugar from the cane 
will benefit the planters of Louisiana 
fully as much as those of Porto Rico, 
according to H. S. Paine, in charge of 
the carbohydrate division of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils. As the manu- 
facturing season for raw sugar is several 
months longer in Porto Rico than in 
Louisiana the experiments were carried 
on there rather than in the United 
States, but the results already obtained 
should eventually benefit all producers 
and manufacturers of cane sugar in the 
United States and its sugar-growing pos- 
sessions. 

The successful work of the Insular Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station in aiding 
sugar planters with their production 
problems*led to a demand for experi- 
ments which would also improve the 
process of manufacturing the raw sugar, 
and the carbohydrate division of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils sent its 
chemists to cooperate with the Insular 
station. 

For many generations raw sugar has 
been manufactured from extracted juice 
purified by means of lime, Since the use 
of lime was first introduced in the man- 
ufacture of sugar, says Mr. Paine, there 
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of the carriers to secure an upward re- 
vision of class rates as the first step in 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 41 


Universities Said to Lack 
In Development of Commercial Studies 





Bureau of Education States 


Consisted of Additions of New Courses. 





The commerce curricula in the univer- 
sities have ben developed “ordinarily by 
the gradual addition of new courses, 1- 
stead of by careful planning,” according 
to the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. During the past two 
years, it was said, considerable progress 
iias been made in the providing of better 
facilities at the universities and in_ the 
development of graduate courses and re- 
search. The statement by the Bureau 
follows in full text: . 

The commerce curricula in the un)- 
versities have been developed ordinarily 
by the gradual addition of new courses, 
instead of by careful planning as Was 
done at the University of Chicago and 
in a few other institutions, As a result, 
the schools of business present am eX- 
ivemely varied pattern in the make-up 
of their curricula. Urban universities 
ordinarily set up objectives to meet the 
peculiar needs of their immediate ¢com- 
munities, whereas the outlying institu- 
tions have adhered to a general, broad 


ly to class rates, the committee states | 


petition for increase and the date of the, only three tons to the square mile. 

| order for an increase,” induces the De-| 
‘partment of Justice to file in the Su- fish are annually taken in the Chesa- 
| preme Court of the United States a peti-| Peake and in addition up to 300,000,000 
| tion for a Writ of certiorari to the Court; Million pounds of menhaden. The value 
| of Claims to have the issue as stated! Of the former is more than $3,000,000, 
jconsidered and finally determined. 
It is shown in connection with this| 
/ case, as set forth in the brief of the De-| 
partment, that in 1923 the Interstatec| eeery | 
; Commerce Commission held that it had 


ino power to make its order at it ad Wheat Acreage Shows 

| the railway mail pay retroactively ef- | * ; 
Increase in Canada 

| Over July Estimates 


CContinued on Page 5,Column 2.) 


i [Continued on Page 4, Column 4) 


Contract Let for Carrying 
Mails to English Port 


| 
Scere 


Amount for 1 928 Also De- 


The Post Office Department, it was} iaeeee ° ; bei: 
| announced orally August 14, has awarded | clare d > Be m Excess 
Of Figures for 


ito the American Steamship Lines, Inc., | 
| Boston, Mass., a contract for the trans- 1927 
| portation of foreign mails for a period | me 


An increase of 658,000 acres over the 
mile. The contract calls for the carrying 
of the mails over the route between Bos- acreage and an increase of 1,604,000 
ton and Yarmouth, England. Bids for; ‘ a eae eos ’ ’ 

lthis route were open August 10 by the| @Cke® over the 1927 estimate of total 
| Poskeanabee Ginet Savery S. Hew, | Wheat acreage is announced in a telegram 
The Department cecohead oule us from the Canadian Dominion Bureau of 
| oo de Cebueaih weak See wie will be| Statistics to the Bureau of Agricultural 
| for the ; rds wil D€! Economics, Department of Agriculture 
|made on other routes upon which bids The report, which the Department of 
eo — wake = ™ ial Agriculture made public on August 14 
i yes ae Ce cx ;im regard to Canadian grain acreage. 


es A | condition, and production follows in full 
Computation of Value : 


Of Products Revised 


The 1928 wheat acreage in Canada is 
24,064,000 acres of which 23,247,000 acres 
are spring and 817,000 acres are winter. 
Purchasing Power of Crops! acreage. 
s ee i Decrease Em Winter Wheat. 
Based on Retail Prices of | ‘Winter wheat production is placed at 
Goods Bought. 


This is an increase of 658,000 acres over 
the July estimate and 1,604,000 acres 
over the 1927 estimate of total wheat 
| 22.006,000 bushels against 22,266,000 
| bushels in 1927, according to a_ pre- 
| liminary estimate but no forecast or es- 


timate of spring wheat has been issued 
by the Dominion Bureau. The condition 





| The retail prices that farmers pay for 
| what they buy instead of the wholesale | 


In- | prices of nonagricultural products are| of spring wheat on July 31 was 107 per! 


|used for comparisons in preparing the | ecg og 100 per cent equals the aver- 
Pen to get : P= ;,_ | 2&e yield per acre during the years 1918- 
inew farm commodity buyin ower in- | 2&€_yield pet ge the y' 

: ee This is 1.9 per cent above the con- 


11927 

| dices by the Department of Agriculture, | ditien of 105 reported at this time last 
it was stated on August 14 by the De- year when the final estimate of produc- 
| partment. | tron placed the yield of spring wheat at 
Under the new system the Department ' a a — ie Spring 
| takes the prices since 1910 of commodi- | bushels, The Besniaios Sema a Gee 
| ties purchased by farmers for the family | tistics has since imtimated that the final 
living and for operating the farm. The| 


estimate was probably too low but has 
| Department points out that the measure- | 


not yet revised the figure. 
| ment of farm commodity purchasing | ae = Improvement in conditions 
|power on a basis of retail instead of | b 1 ae page: a arig es ™ 
} wholesale price comparisons has a dif- a - someon and the — ield be 
| ferent bearing on conditions than the in- | —*~ tg ; rh ee vies: Se Wels 
| dex _amens previously used because cues aaa — Be Page — 
| yetail: comm ; aa ialamale ts or e acreage now 
reten: ¢ only lag behind wholesale | reported would be about 458,000,000 


| 
‘bushels, Any upward revision of last 


prices in readjustment periods, 

' The statement on the new system of 

| index numbers follows in full text: 

| As a measure of the purchasing power 

|of farm products the Department of Ag- age ee x eo Tere 

‘riculture Shas begun using the retail British Planning Service 

| prices tha armers pay for what they} 7 Ts 

|buy instead of the wholesale prices of | Around WwW orld by W ireless 

|nonagricultural goods for comparisons. —— 

| Farmers of course obtain most of their! Installation of the final link in a chain 

| supplies at retail rather than at whole-; Of British wireless stations intended to 
encircle the earth, has been 

mended by the Imperial Wireless Com- 

' mission, according to a statement issued 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 





| sale, and a retail index is therefore more 
|appropriate as a measure of the ex- 
| change value of farm — commodities. 
| Moreover, many of the articles included 
jin the Wholesale price index formerly | ™€rce. 
lused enter only slightly or not at all; text: | zl 
linto the expevditures of the average! . A wireless service around the world 
1S aimed at in a recent recommendation 


farmer. The change is illustrated for the Aa 
8 of the British Imperial Wireless Com- 


first time in the price index number : ’ ! 
miittee for the installation of a super- 


comparisons for June of this year. For: ; 2 1 
\that month, according to the new method) POWe! radio station at Canberra, Aus- 
| tralia, Trade Commissioner E. C. Squire, 


of reckoning, the purchasing power of 
}farm products was 93 per cent of the} 


The statement follows in full 


§ 
merce, 

The new station, which would have a 
radius of 5,000 miles, will complete a 
chain of British Stations around the 
world, The nearest stations of similar 
power are at Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Britain's central radio station 
network wireless service is at Hillmorton 
near Rugby, England. 


| [Continwed on Page 5, Column 4] 


ae Plans 


That Growth Has Usually 





Complete 


'basis. Im the /endeavor to meet the 

lyespective objectives, some schools have News Summary 
{subordinated and others emphasized 

technique. So long as business was de- and Index 


\fined aS a _ pecuniary system, forms, 
processes, and methods were emphasized. 
When, however, the mewer concept 
gained dominance that business was an 
levaluating proce$s, the elements of ad- 
ministration and management were 
stressed and the educational objectives 
were focused on business judgment. 
The deans and instructors in the 
schools of commerce have devoted much 
jattention in the past two years to the ob- 
| jectives, organization, amd content of 
\higher education for business, A num- 
ber of Surveys and investigations were 
| completed and others were undertaken to 
obtain More facts about the actual needs 
‘of business. A study of the occupational 
|histories of 2,100 graduates of eight rep- 
resentative schools of business was con- | 


ducted by the American Management As- | Turn to Back p a ge 


, om Pave 2 I> 


... of every article in 
this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 








The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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More than 50,000,000 pounds of edible | 


| while the products of the menhaden in-| 


July estimate of the 1928 Canadian wheat! 


recom-, 


August 14 by the Department of Com-| 


Sydney, advises the Department of Con. | 


in its|Rice Is 


Che Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 


the Government 


En 


the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 





MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT or DISSENT FROM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE EsTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS IS IN SESSION OR ADJOURNED. 


oy 


that the nation shall profit, by the 
cxrample and experience of govern- 
ment.”” 

















T should be our earnest en- 
deavor to profit, and to see 


—Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, 
188 1—1885 
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[Rules Announced | 
For Tax Refunds | 
' On Auto Supplies 
Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Outlines Procedure to Be 
Followed in Filing 
| Claims. 


‘Provisions of A ct 
Of 1928 Explained 


Regulations Said to Provide 

Against Fraudulent Re- 
tention of Funds 
Returned. 





The Bureau of Internal Revenue an-' 
nounced August 14 that regulations (T. 
D. 4195) had been promulgated covering 
the procedure to be observed by manu- 
facturers, producers, and importers of 
parts or accessories for automobiles, mo- 
torcyeles, automobile trucks or automo- 
bile wagons in making claims for refund 
of tax. 

The refunds were matteys which were 
dealt with by specific legislation in the 
Revenue Act of 1928, and the regula- 
tions now announced are issued pursuant 
to those provisions. It was stated orally 
|by the Bureau that the regulations were 
jbelieved to have been made sufficiently 
jliberal to allow for all refunds of a le- 
igitimate character and at the same time 
jsufficiently restrictive to eliminate pos- 
sibility of manufacturers, importers, or 
producers obtaining refunds and keeping 
{the money rather than turning it back to 
| the actual taxpayer. 
|. Following is the full text of the regu- 
lations: 


Section 424 of the Revenue Act of 
1928, relating to the Refund of Auto- 


mobile Accessories Tax, reads as follows: 

“(a) No refund shall be made of any 
amount paid by or collected from any’ 
manufacturer, producer, or importer in 
respect of the tax imposed by subdivi- 
sion (8) of section 600 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, or subdivision (3) of sec- 
tion 900 of the Revenue Act of 1921 or 


jof the Revenue Act of 1918, unless 
either— 
| “(1) Pursuant to a judgment of a 


court. in an action duly begun prior to 
April 80, 1628; or 


(2) It is established to the satisfac- 
‘tion of the Commissioner that such 
jamount was in excess of the amount! 


;properly payable upon the sale or lease 
|of an article subject to tax, or that such 
jamount was not collected, directly or in- 
directly, from the purchaser or lessee, 
or that such amount, although collected 
from the purchaser or lessee, was re- 
turned to him; or 

“(3) The Commissioner certifies to! 
the proper disbursing officer that such 
manufacturer, producer, or importer has 
filed with the Commissioner, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Commissioner 

with the approval of the Secretary, a 
bond in such sum and with such sure- 
ties as the Commissioner deems neces- 
| sary, conditioned upon the immediate re- 
;payment to the United States of such 
portion of the amount refunded as is 
‘not distributed by such manufacturer, 
| producer, or importer, within six months 
after the date of the payment of the 
refund, to the persons who purchased 
for purposes of consumption (whether 
from such manufacturer, producer, im- 
porter, or from any other person) the 
| articles in respect of which the refund 
jis made as evidenced by the affidavits 
; (in such form and containing such state- 
ments as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe) of such purchasers, and that such 
, bond, in the case of a claim allowed after 
February 28, 1927, was filed before the 
| allowance of the claim by the Comnis- 
sioner. 

“(b) The second proviso under the | 
heading ‘Internal Revenue’ in section 1 
of the First Deficiency Act, fiscal year | 
1928, and the second proviso of the 
fourth paragraph under the heading ‘In- 
jternal Revenue Service’ in section 1 of 
jthe Treasury and Post Office Appropria- | 
tion Act for the fiscal year 1929, are} 
repealed.”” | 
In order to secure a refund under the} 
rms,of subdivision (a)(1) of that sec-| 





| 
te 
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Wheat Diet Favored 


In Northern China, 


Not Standard Food in 
All Chinese Sections. | 

The popular belief that rice is the 
chief food of the Chinese is incorrect 
for fully the northern third of China, | 
acording to the American Agricultural | 
Commissioner in China, Paul O. Nyhus. 

The statement in regard to the diet 
of the Chinese, made public by the De- 
partment or Agriculture or August 14, 
fololws in full text. 

Lack of transportation and poverty for 
hundreds of years made it impractica- 
ble for the Chinese in various regions 
of China to develop a uniform or stand- 
ard diet. The people in different re- 
gions have adjusted their diet of food 
grown in the locality. 

Thus, in the Yangtsze Valley and in 
south China climatic and soil conditions 
are favorable for rice and rice is the 
main article of food. Wheat flour con- 
sumption in south China is relatively 
light. North of the Yangtsze Valley 
rice wrown to only uw very limited 
extent. Other vrains are grown and 
fused for food. 
| In the mountainous province of 
| Shansi, with high altitudes, oats is a very 
uccessful crop and in that province, it is 


s 
4 


is 


|P 


| trol 
| here today. | 


spillways. 


| ment 


rogram for Control 


Of Floods A pproved 


President Favors Report Made 
By Board Under New Act. 


[By Telegraph.) 
Executive Offices, Superior. Wis., Au- 
gust 14.—President Coolidge, in so far} 
as is possible at this time, has approved | 
the report of the Mississippi Flood Con- 
Board, it was announced officially 





This Board, created by the Flood Con- | 
trol Act of 1928, was instructed to com- 
pose the differences of opinion between 


ithe Army Engineer Corps and the Mis- 


sissippi River Commission over engineer- 
ing details. Major General Edgar Jad- 
win, Chief of Engineers, spent the week- | 
end at executive oilices explaining the} 
1eport to Mr. Coolidge. | 

In its essentials, according to the of- 
ficial announcement, the plan conforms 
that worked out by the Engineer | 
Corps. This would previde floodways and 
The outstanding feature of; 

— } 


4, Colunn 2.) | 


to 


[Continued on Page 
Committee Named 
To Study Problems 
Of Air Navigation 


Organization Meeting Held, 

By Members; Subcommit- | 

tees to Investigate 
Various Phases. 


Creation of a committee on problems 


of air navigation, made up of outsiand- | 
ing in and 
meteorology, as a standing committee 


individuals aeronautics 


of the National Advisory Commiitee for 
Aeronautics was announced»August 14 
by the Advisory Committee coincident 
with the holding of the organization 
meeting of the new body. 

To Solve Problem, 

The membership of the commiitee, , 
which will have as its function the so- 
lution of navigation problems confront- 
ing aviation, is made up of the following, 
serving without compensation: 

Dr. Joseph S. Ames, National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, Chair- 
man; Dr. L. J. Briggs. Bureau of Stand- ; 
ards; Paul Henderson, National Air 
Transport, Inc.; Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co; 
Captain E. S..Land, Daniel Guggenheir’ 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics; 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, G. W. Lewis, | 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- |! 
nautics; Professor Charles F, Marvin, U. 
S. Weather Bureau, and C. M. Young, 
Aeronautics Branch of the Department ; 
ot Commerce, J. F. Victory, Secretary 
of the Advisory Committee, also is Sec- 
retary of the Committee. 

Subcommittees Named. 

Following the mecting, Mr. Victory 
stated orally that the Committee adopted 
resolutions for the creation of three sub- 
committees to investigate (1) problems 
of communication headed by Dr. Hun- |} 
saker; (2) problems of _ Instruments, 
headed by Dr. Briggs; and (3) meteoro- | 
logical problems, heeded by Professor 
Marvin. 

Colonel Lindbergh, Dr. Briggs and 
Mr. Henderson did not attend the organi- | 
zation meeting. Dr. J. C. Brombacker, 
of the Bureau of Standards, however, 
represented Dr. Briggs. 

Mr. Victory stated that the subcom- 
mittees would be fully organized within 
the near future and the actual work pur- 
sued. The respective chairmen then will 
call 
problems 
mend 


and 
personnel 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


to be attacked, 
laboratories and 


list 


Prospects for Labor 
Said to Be Bright 


Employment in July Described 
As Fairly Satisfactory. 


volume of empioyment 


The 
United 


in 


States during July was fairly 


satisfactory and emphasized that , the | 
! 


country is prosperous and that optimism 
prevails, according to a statement made 
public on August 14 by the Director of 
the Employment Service of the Depart- 
of Labor, Francis I. Jones, based 
upon reports on industrial employment 
for that month: throughout the country. 
The statement in full text follows: 

A fairly satisfactory volume of em- 
ployment was registered in July, em- 
phasizing the fact that ihe country 
enjoying prosperity and that optimism 
prevails. Despite the fact that July is 
a month of vacations and lay-offs on ac- 
count of stock taking and adjustments, 
the first month of the second half of 
928 made a remarkable record. Skilled 
metal tradesmen are in good demand and 
in a number of localities a shortage of 
these craftsmen was reported, including 
tool and die malers. A sharp demand 
was noted for skilled metal miners and a 
shortage was reported in the mountain 
district. A slight decline was noticeable 
in the volume of factory employment. 
However, this decease was more than 
offset by the increase which occurred in 
all outdoor activities. The automobile 
industry continued on a high employment 
basis. Employment in the iron and steel 
mills was well maintained. A large num- 
ber of men were required for the har- 
vesting of the splendid crops. The 
greater than usual road construction 
programs provided employment to a 
large army of workers. With only a few 
exceptions, building continues in good 
volume in practically all of the larger 
cities. From all reports received by the 
United States Employment Service, the 
prospects are bright for sustained em- 
ployment, 
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For Real location 


Of Radio Power 





Commissioner Lafount Says 
He Would Not Abolish 
Any of Stations Im- 
mediately, 


Intermediate Class 
of Stations Created 


Purpose is to Eliminate Inter- 
ference in Future Without 
Affecting Whole 
System. 


A plan for reallocation of broadeast- 


ine stations pursuant to the terms of 
the Radio Act, providing for equal dis- 
| tribution among the five radio zones of 


facilities, under Which 
plan none of the existing stations would 


the nation’s radio 


be abolished at this time, has been 
presented to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission by Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount, representing the fi'th, or 
Pacifi¢ zone. 

In making public on August 14, his 
| plan, Mr, Lafount stated orally that Da. 
J. H. Dellinger, Chief Engincer of the 


Commission and Captain Guy Hill, sig- 
nal Crops, had assisted in drafting the 
proposal. 

“T do not contend 
ideal one,” said 


that this plan is an 
Commissioner Lafount,. 
it as a basis for dis- 
cussion by the Commission and am en- 
deavoring to show that it is possible to 
comply with the law requiring equal 
allocation.” 
Problem of Interference. 

Although no stations would be abol- 
under the plan, Com- 
missioner Lafount said, it is so drawn 
that the number of stations can be re- 
duced at some future time, if that should 
be found necessary without changing the 


' assigned frequencies of the remaining 


stations. 

Declaring that the allocation would 
be a permanent one, Mr, Lafount said 
that interference that may develop as 
a result of its promulgation could be 
cured by the elimination of‘stations in 
the future without upheaval of the re- 
mainder of the setup. “This feature is 
particularly commended to members of 
the Commission,” he declared, 

Under the plan an intermediate class 
of stations, to be known as “district 
service stations” would be created. These 
would be in addition to the stations of 
high power, operating on cleared chan- 
nels, serving large areas, and the small 
stations serving local communities, 


|} which would operate on a time division 


basis and share channels. There would 
be 25 stations having power of 5,000 
watts and above’ operating on cleared 
or exclusive channels; 40 stations in the 
country having from 2,000 to 5,000 watts 
operating on semiicleared channels; 45 
stations of 500 to 1,000 watts operating 
3 stations to a channel, and 100 stations 
to 
a channel. In the local category there 
would be 125 stations with 25 station as- 
signments per channel. The total num- 
ber of stations fox the country would be 
355, the total number of channels 90 and 
the total number of zone assignments 67. 

The full text of the introduction of 
Commissioner Lafount’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Claims Permanent Basis. 

The practical conditions to be met 
| improving the broadcasting station set- 
; up are recognized as having conflicting 
elements, and an ideal set-up can not be 
attained at present. It is found, how- 
} ever, that a great improvement can be 
| made without doing excessive violemce 
to any of the requirements. The alloea- 
tion presented hexewith is believed to be” 
| the closest approach to the ideal set-up 
which can be made at this time. It 
abolishes no stations now, but is so 
| drawn that the mumber of stations can 
| be reduced at some future time, if that 
should be found necessary, without 
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in 


Hearings to Be Held 


On Fax Regulations 


Opinions Asked on Revision of 
Consolidated Returns. 


The Department of the Treasury an- 
nounced August 14 that a committee of 
designated officials will begin hearings at 
the Treasury September 10 for the yur- 
pose of discussing regulations concern- 
ing consolidated tax returns of affiliated 
corporations and the determination of 
tax liability of such affiliated orgamiza- 
tions, 

It is the hope of the Treasury, it was 
stated orally, that simpler forms may be 
developed for consolidated returns which 
long have been regarded as the most in- 
tricate of all Federal tax questions. 

Following is the full text of the state - 
ment: 

The Revenue Act of 1928 imposes t2pon 
the Treasury the duiy to prescribe regu- 
lations, for the taxable year 1929 and 
thereafter, for the filing of consolidated 
returns by affiliated corporations and the 
determination of the tax liability of, and 
the collection of the tax from, affiliated 
corporations filimg@ consolidated returns, 

The Treasury appreciates keenby the 
importance and Citticulty of the task with 
which it is confronted, and believes that 
the presentation ef the views and Suge 
gestions of persons familidr with cone‘ 
solidated returm problems of the taxe 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY'S 
RAGE 


( 


1502) 


State Department Reviews Occurrences 


In Term of 


Imsisted That Nation 
Provide Constabulary 


Appeal Was Made to United 
States for Aid in Con- 
ducting E-lection. 


In the review of the relations of the 
United States with Nicaragua, covering 
the period 1909-28, just made public by 
the Department of State, previous in- 
stall ments of which have appeared in the 
issues of August 10, 11, 18 and 14, the 
historical statement continues with an 
account of the events in the administra- 
tion of President Diaz of Nicaragua. 

The full text proceeds: 

Im the following ays the Liberals 
definitely refused to accept a Conseva- 
tive offer to restore the expelled mem- 
bers of Congress, to appoint two Lib- 
erals to Cabinet positions, to appoint 
Liberals to local offices in the Liberal dis- 
tricts, and to hold free elections under 
a man designated by Congress to com- 
plete the constitu 
dent, it being understood 
Chamorro and Sacasa b 
theix attempts to secure the Presidency. 


that both 


Lastly, the Conservatives indicated their | 
willingness to consider further conces— | 


sions. The Liberals countered by offering 
to accept a member of the Progressive 
Party, Dr. Ramirez Calderon, 
Provisional President, 
rejecting this proposal, stating that the 
disastrous Solorzano regime had been a 
sovernme headed by a representative 
of s minor faction; amd it appeared that 


: a oars coul y | : 
a satisfactory government could only be | duty 


had under an executive representing a 
major party. Having reached this im- 
passe, the conference came toan end on 
October 24, 1926. 

It had been hoped by the Department 
of State that a more conciliatory spirit 


would be manifested at the conference | 


and that the discussions would be con- 


tinued until some agreement between the 


Conservative and Liberal Parties could 


be reached. The sudden and unexpected , 


manner in which the Liberal delegates 
broke up the conference, just as it 
secrmed to have reached the point where 
a serious discussion of practicable sug- 
cestions could be anticipated, was a great 
disappointment to the Department of 
State and naturally 
strong suspicion that the leaders of the 
Liberal Party were not seeking in good 
faith to reach a settlement through ne- 
gotiation but, confident in their ability 


to oust the Conservative Party by mili-' 


tary means and trusting in the efficacy 
of outside assistance, 


all questions to decision by force of #=ms. 


Hestilities Resurzzed 
Bx Factions in Qctober 1926 


Hostilities were resumed on October 
80, 1926. On the same day General 
Chamoro deposited the Executive 
power with Senator Sebastian Uriza who 
had been appointed a designate by the 
Cheamorro-controlled Congress. The fol- 
lowing day Uriza appointed Chamorro 
as Chief of the Army. Uriza failed to 
secure resognition by the United States 
Government since his regime was 
more constitutional 
Chamorro, and in the midst of renewed 


revolutionary activities the Nicaraguan | 
Congress was convoked in extraordinary 


session. The 18 Senators and Deputies 
who had been expelled by Chamorro from 
the previous Congress were invited to 
return and resume their seats. 


vened on November 10, was composed of 
practically the same _ persons as that 
which convened following the election of 
1924. 
ties 

previous Congress by Chamorro, one 
Senator and two Deputies returned to 
their seats and one Senator and five 


Deputies were represented by duly quali- | 


fied alternates who had been elected in 
1924. Nine of the expelled members 
failed to respond to the opportunity to 
resume their seats. 


In his message to CConugress on Janu- 


10, 1927, the President of the United 
said, regardimg the Congress 


ary 
States 


which convened at Managua on Novem-! 


ber 10: 

“This Congress, whose acts may be con- 
sidered as constitutional, designated Senor 
Adotfo Diaz as first designate. At this 
session of Congress 53 members were 
present out of a total membership of 67, 
of whom 44 voted for Diaz and for 
Solorzano. The balamce abstained from 
voting. The Nicaraguan Constitu- 
tiom provides in Article 106 that in the < 
sence of the President <nd Vice President 
the Congress shall Gesignate one its 
members to complete the unexpired term 
of President. As President Solorzano had 
resigned and was them residing in Cali- 
formia and as the Vice President, Doctor 
Sacasa, was in Guatermala, having been 
out of the country simce November, 1925, 
the action of Congress in designating 
Senor Diaz was perfectly legal in ax 
cordance with the Constitution. Therefore 
the United States Government on Novem- 
ber 17 extended recognition Senor 
Diaz.”’ 


ab- 


0 


Gerzeral Chamorro Asks 


Reeall of Charge” d Affaires 
During the middle of the year 1926 
many ofthe prominent Conservatives had 
manifested themselves as unfavorable to 
Chamorro, who was surrounded by a mil- 
itary group which was not representa- 
tive of the entire Conservative Party. 
Unable to obtain the support of the 
American Legation im Managua, General 


Chamorro had attempted to secure the | 


recall of the Charge d’Affaires of the 
United States, stating as a pretext that 


the Charge was interfering in the do- | 
mestic problems of the country; and cited | 


meetings of politicai leaders which had 
beer called at the American Legation. 
Meetings had in fact been called by the 
Charge. However, this was done in or- 
der properly to lay before the leaders 
the views of the United States Govern- 
ment, unfounded versions of statements 
made by the Charge 


Cemtral America. Im_ spite of the 
position within his owm party anda mani- 
festly hostile sentiment toward him in 
various othr Central American Re- 


publics, Chamorro had remained obdurate | 


and had stated that Ihe would hold his 
position against all Nicaraguans, 
that he would welcome the intervention 
of the United States as a means of set- 
tlin the political difficulties of the Re- 
public. 

As it became more and more evident 


that Chamorro could mot long continue | 
in power, the Conservative Party of its | 


own initiative gradually turned to the 
support of Adolfo Diaz for the Presi- 


dency. At no time did the Department j States in insuring a free election in 1928. ! 


| of 


tional period as Presi- | 
| independence 
would abandon | 


as | 
the Conservatives | 


, these 
terests of Americzan citizens and other 


} friendly disposition 


| which your Government has always man-| 
ifested 


gave ground for a} 


j Will meet with may absolute confidence in|tionay 


preferred to leave ; ‘ 
| to bring about a rapprocheme 


| the Liberal forces 
| payment of salaries and participation 


no | 
than was that of) 


This! 
extra session of Comgress, which con-/ 


‘Constabulary Asked in 1911 


Of the five Senators and 13 Depu- | 
who had been expelled from the | 


; rendered the task of organizing a con- 


| the Nicaraguan and United States Gov-'& 
| ernments. The U nited States had desired | tion did not imply up 


| felt, were competent to organize the con- 


e a’ Affaires having | 
previously been disserminated throughout 
OD- | 


but , 


President Diaz of Nicaragua 


; ¢ “ . 
of State,as has frequently been charged, | Declares Suggestion 
put forth any effort to force the election! 5 
or designation of Diaz upon the Re- 
public or the Conservative Party. 
On November 11, 1926, the Nicaraguan Re a 
y : | uest 
Congress desigmated Senor Diaz for the, q 
Presidency. The American Charge d’Af- 
faires attended the inauguration of No- 
vember 14, 1928, although formal recog- 
nition by the Umniited States was not ef- 
fected until Nowember 17, 1928. 


for Protection of 
Property of Americans 
Was Granted. 


| As one of the steps to be taken toward 


The renewal of revolutionary activi- the holding of a free, fair, and impartial 
ties follwed the Corinto conference, to-|¢lection, President Diaz suggested that 
gether with continued: aid for revolution] the National Army should be disbanded 
from outside Nicaragua, led by President | and that a National Constabulary should 
Diaz on November 15, 1926, to request ’ 
the assistance of the United States Gov- 
ernment to protect American and we 
lives and property. This was done in a| 
note to the American Charge d’Affaires | 
in Managua which read as follows: 

Ppon assuming the Presidency I found 
the Republic in very difficult situation | 
because of the without 
motive by the Government of Mexico in| 
open hostility to Nicaragua. It must be | 
clear to you that, given the forces which 
that Government disposes of, its elerments 
attack are irzcesistitble for this feeble 
and small Natiom This condition places 
in imminent risk _ the sovereignty and 
of Nicaragua, and con- 
continental equilibriurm on| 
Americanism founded 

States has fostered with 


| be organized under the instruction and, 
so far as possible, the direction and com- 
mand of American officers in active 
service, 


Diaz Administration 
Met Depleted Treasury 
Complying with the request of Presi- 
dent Diaz, an agreement was signed on 
December 22, 1927, between Nicaragua 
and the United States for the creation 
of a constabulary with the assistance of 
American Navy and Marine Corps per- 
sonnel. Steps were immediately taken to 
organize the constabulary which by May, 


a 
attitude, assumed 


sequently, the 
which the Pan 

which the United 
such lofty spirit. 


is 


the eventual maintenance of which the 
| Nicaraguan Government set aside some 
$900,000 annually. 

The Diaz administration came _ into 
power with a Treasury greatly depleted 
through the military activities of the 


President Diaz Requests 


Aid in Proteetion of Americans 
Naturally the ©@mergency resulting from 
conditions Places in peril the in-' 
for- 
ren- 
so 


eigners residing im our territory and 
ders it impossible for a Government 
rudely attacked, t£o protect them as is its 
y and as it desires 

For these 


in the United States for the current 
penses of his government. 
reasons tee oe ress |desired to undertake the construction of 
0 he nitec . ates ve ‘ . wa 

towanl weak Reep>ublics and the inten tions | Depart Sent af State neadoed, to ase 
the  8ov- | Nicaragua to obtain such a loan from in- 
ereignty and independence of all the coun- | dividual Americans at that time, as the 

project appeared inopportune. 


tries of America by morally supporting |railway 
|President Diaz did, however, obtain a 


ex- 


for the protection of 


legitimate Govern ments in order to emable 
them to afford s® tranquil field of Tabor 
for foreigners which is needed for the stim- 
ulation of the growth of the prosperity 
of these countries, I address myself to you 
in order that, witha the same good will with 
which you have zaided in raguan rec- 
iliation, you may solicit formy Gowern- 

nd in my mame the support the 

ment of State in ¢ to raech a 
solution in the present ¢ s and avoid 
hostilities and invasions on the 


lowned National Bank of Nicaragua, all 
of which was shortly consumed by the 
heavy expenditures of the Government in 
|maintaining itself against revolutionary 
lactivities. 

Dr. Sacasa landed at Puerto Cabezas 
cn December 1, 1926, and, surrounded by 
a small group of followers, was on the 

he Government of Mexico. |same day inaugurated by them as the 

sire to mamifest to you at the same | “Constitutional President” of Nicaragua. 

time that whatewer may be the maeans|He thereupon named a cabinet and be- 
chosen by the Department of State, they | came Commander in Chief of the revolu- 
the high spirit of justice of th y forces. The following day he 
ment of the United States. layca lly_ requested recognition by the 

The Charge d”Affaires of the United | United _States Government, the Depart- 
States lent his good offices in an effort| Ment of State taking no action upon this 
nt between | request. Dr. Sacasa was, however, im- 
the Liberal anc Conservative leaders,|Mediately recognized by Mexico, al- 
President Diaz offered peace terms to| though that is the only nation which 
General Moncada who was commanding, Yer Tecognized the Sacasa regime. 
in the East. Cash| .lettain American mahogany compa- 
in| Mes operating in Nicaragua were shortly 
the Government -were offered for his foi-|thereafter required to pay to the revo- 
lowers and a diplomatic post tendered|/Utlonary forces the export tax on logs 
him. General Mfoncada replied through Which was being regularly collected by 
an officer of the United States Navy, | the officials of the recognized Govern- 
through whom, in the absence of other|™ent. : 
means of commaunication, the negotia- he companies thereupon complained 
tions were being conducted, that he could|t?, the Department of State, which re- 
! not discuss a reconciliation except by | Plied that this tax should not be paid to 
order of Dr. Sacasa. | the revolutionists unless the companies 

The Congressional elections which|¥*e compelled to make the payments, 
should have been held some months/@%d in that case the payments. should 
earlier had been postponed, awaiting the only be made under protest. The Depart- 
outcome of the Corinto conference.|™*ts position in this matter was based 
These elections were held late in Nowem-|"P0n the fact that the customs revenues 
ber 1926. j\of Nicaragua had been pledged in guar- 

jantee of outstanding bonds. Therefore, 
Aid in EstabEishing \any diversion of these funds into revo- 


< 
oft 


e Govern- 
e Govern | forma 


(cial plans. 

On December 8, 1926, yielding to the 
pressure which had been exerted by the 
Conservative Party and even members 
|of his own family, Chamorro submitted 
|his resignation as General in Chief of 


the Army. The resignation was imme- 
diatel 


| Cham 
‘Tesentative of the Diaz y i 
government in 
|Europe. Chamorro tur 
on December 1 
for Paris. 
On December 8, 1926, th 
d , 1926, the Departm 
practically impossible. jauthorized its representative = Man: 
During 1925 the matter of a con-|4gua plainly to inform President Diaz 
stabulary was again discussed between|that the fact that the United States 
Government had accorded him recogni- 


on the United States 
for some time to withdraw the Legation; any obligation to protect his govern- 


guard from Managua. One of the prom-|™ent by physical means against the 
ises made by President Solorzano prior tivities of the revolutionists: that the 
to his inauguration was to the effect that United States Government was prepared 
he would establish a constabulary with! to lend to him such moral encouragement 
American instruactors. The Legation|89d support as are ordinarily due con- 
, guard was being maintained in Managua ‘titutional governments with which the 
at that time at the specific request of United States maintains friendly rela- 
President Solorzano. tions, when those governments are 
In March 1925 it became necessary to threatened by revolutionary movements, 
inform the Nicaragruan Government that but that the United States Government 
if the organization of the constabulary} 4S not prepared to go further. 

was not carried out at once the United , President Diaz continued to offer peace 
States would no Tonger retain the guard.|'?ms to the revolutionists throughout 
The Department of State therefore “again| the first half of December in the face 
| recommended persons for instructors and|°!,tepeated and open statements by the 
a non-military and non-political con- Liberals that 
stabulary was oxganized early in June/ Peace terms so long as they could count 
1925. ? upon outside aid and so long as there 
The United States had limited its ac-|“@S 2 Prospect of active intervention 
tion to reeommemding men who, it was 


The Nicaraguan Government had first 
called upon the United States in 1911 
for aid in establishing a constabulary 
and police. Early in 1912 the Depart- 
ment of State acceded to the request and 
recommended an American who entered 
into a contract with the Nicarageuan 
Government and proceeded to Managua. 
He remained but a very short time, Ihow- 
ever, and then retired, as it became evi- 
dent that unsettled political conditions 


stabulary or police force at that time 


ri 
ne 


on the part of the United States. 
Requests for Protection 


Are Granted 

_ Under continued pressure 
frms for protection for their interests 
In various parts of the Nicaraguan 
|Republic, an additional neutral zone was 
established at Rio Grande on December 
23, 1926, for the purpose of protecting 
the lives and properties of Americans 
\and foreigners at that place. A similar 


stabulary, all other arrangements _ be- 
tween these mem and the, Nicaragruan 
Government being matters of direct ne-! 
gzotiation and contract. At that time 
there existed no Legislation in the United 
States whereby active Army or Navy of- 
, ficers could be assigned for such a pur- 
pose, Such legis Zation was later enacted. 
Since the United States Government had 
done nothing more than reommend the 
names of persons for selection, it had no! zone was established on th day 
further control ower the constabulary of-| at Puerto Cabezas bl Ra Rent 
ficers once they were : inted. | eee . 

ey ere appointe an American citizen employed 


When later it eam i 
American company, had been shot 


of American 


" was reported that cer-| by an 
| tain officers attached to the constabulary) jn an 
| 2S aviators, who had, incidentaliy, notjby Liber 

been recommended by the United States] Mr, Robichaux later died from the injury 
Government, had taken part in military! then received. me 
activities, the De partment found it meces-| Revolutionary 
sary to inform them that since they : 
serving in the armed forces 


al forces on August 26, 1926. 


activities increased 
were| throughout the eastern part of the Re- 
in (rather than | public during January 1927 and American 
2 non-military constabulary of a foreign! lumber companies and other interests 
country) they could not call upom the)complained that their operations were 
United States Government for protection being interfered with through the seizure 
| while thus engaged. ‘ _ {of boats, the enforced recruiting of the 
One of the first acts of President Diaz|laborers on the plantations, and fighting 
after assuming Office was to ask that alin the proximity of their 
military mission be sent from the United!This situation led to the establishment 
States with sufficient personnel and ade-|of neutral zones by American forces at 
| quate organization to instruct and train|Pearl Lagoon, Prinzapolka, and Rama. 
the Nicaraguan Army. The Department! President Diaz declared in January 
of State replied that it did not appear |that expeditions from outside the Re- 
opportune to serzd svcha mission at a|public, bringing arms and ammunition 
; time when Nicaragua was in the throes|to the revolutionary forces, were ex- 
of revolution. pected to land on the Pacific coast of 
| _ On May 15, 1927, President Diaz ad-|Nicaragua and that in the face of this 
, dressed President Coolidge requesting the|fact Nicaragua could not guarantee the 
; assistance and good offices of the United | 
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For Loans Was Made 


1928, was composed of 970 men and for} 


Chamorro regime. President Diaz there- | 
fore indicated his desire to obtain loans | 


lloan of $300,000 from the government: ! 


jlutionary hands would violate the finan-| 


y accepted by President Diaz, and | 
orro was appointed diplomatic rep- | 


ned over the Army | 
5 and the next day left 
| 


they would not accept any | 


1 | 


unexpected attack upon the town| 


properties. : 


Growth of Courses 
In Universities on 


Commerce Described 


Bureau of Education Says 
That Curricula Has Usu- 
ally Developed Without 
Careful Plans. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sociation in 1924. Dr. C. S. Yoakum, of 
the University of Michigan, is studying 
the business biographies of accounting 
jstudents. The bureau of business re- 
|search at the same institution is coop- 
erating in the survey of the occupations 
of 50,000 business and _ professional 
women. An accumulation of such studies 
|should harmonize the present narrow 
{technical and broader educational objec- 
| tives. An outstanding contribution of 
the past two years which pertained to the 
| objectives, principles, and 
of an ideal school of commerce, was 
“The collegiate school of business at 
Erehwon,” prepared by Dr. L. C. Mar- 
|shall and published in the June, 1926, 
}issue of the Journal of Political Economy, 
Other contribtutions to higher education 
and business were published in the vari- 
ous issues of this journal in 1925 and 
| 1926. 
| During the past two years much prog- 
|ress was made in providing better 
|facilities. Many buildings have been 
erected for schools of commerce, includ- 
| ing those at New York 
Northwestern University, and University 
jof Illinois. Schools of commerce were 
organized at a number of the universi- 
| ties, Including the following: State uni- 
|versities of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, 





jconsin, and Stanford -University. 

four-year college of commerce was 
organized at the University of South- 
lern California to replace the former two- 
|year school of commerce. Beginning in 
jthe fall of 1926, the school of commerce 
‘at New 
four instead of three years for the de- 
|gree of bachelor of commercial science. 
| Arrangements have been made for the 
{school of business administration at the 
| University of Maryland to be taken over 
jby the Johns Hopkins University, and 
the Johns Hopkins evening courses have 
been extended to offer as wide a range 


organization 


|building up coordination of the extr 


| 
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AuTnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Found to Be Aid 


In Treatment of Disabled Veterans 


Surprising Results Said to Be Obtained by Keeping Pa- 
tients’ Minds Occupied With Light Work. 


Patients suffering from paralysis and 
locomotor ataxia, confined in United 
States Veterans’ Bureau Hospitals, are 
reeducated in the use of their disabled 


arms and legs, while at the same time 
coordination is reestablished by means 
of occupational therapy, according to a 
statement by Dr. Lorin F. Wood, United 
States’ Veterans’ Hospital, American 
Lake, Washington, made public August 
114, by the Veterans’ Bureau. 

The use of the weaving loom for these 
patients is very helpful, Dr. Wood points 
out, since this form of therapy aids in 
emi- 
ties individually and collectively. While 
it is doubtful, Dr. Wood says, if the in- 


|dividual will ever be as agile as before 
jhis disability occured, yet he will have | 
|gained sufficiently to enable him to make 


his way outside'instead of being con- 
fined in a hospital. 

The full text of Dr. Wood’s statement 
follows: 

It is maintained by most authorities 
who have to do with the care and treat- 


| ment of psychotic cases that occupational 


therapy plays a very important part in 
their general welfare and treatment as 
well as in the final end results in the 
cases in question. : 

In the early days of this form of treat- 
ment with Bureau beneficiaries a great 
deal of opposition was encountered. This 





University, | 


| 


| 


| “work” 


| 


He further) Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, and Wis- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\of business subjects as has been offered | 


by the University of Maryland. The 
|}Lincoln and Lee University, of Kansas 
City, Mo., is organizing a school of com- 
|} merce. New developments are under 
| way in many other institutions. 


| The development of graduate courses |tapetic is a very important factor, as it 


land research in these schools has been | 


|prominent. There is an increase in the 
inumber of graduate courses offered. 
|Stanford University, in October, 1925, 


|opened the first graduate school of busi- | 5? the weaving loom for these patients is 


iness in the West. It is the only graduate | 


| 


| school of business which has been set 


up in a university which had no definite 
| organized instruction in business. Some 


jof the schools of commerce, including | 


and the 
organized 
The num- 


;those in Indiana University 
{University of Michigan, 
{bureaus of business research. 


in progress has increased rapidly. In 
\this connection the American Association 
lof Collegiate Schools of Business at the 
|1925 meeting held in Columbus, Ohio, 
| authorized the appointment of a per- 
|manent committee on research with the 
\following functions: 
| “(1) The assembling and disseminating 
iof information regarding the research 
|projects completed, in progress, and de- 
| cies represented in the association. 
; “(2) The exerting of such _ influence 
las may appear proper and feasible to 
isee that the result of research as pro- 
jeured by members of the association 
shall be comparable from one project to 
another. 

“(3) The dissemination of information 

regarding research methods, so that the 
membership of the association may be 
kept informed of any improvements or 
any particular experience which has 
|proved especially valuable.” 
Among the schools organizing depart- 
i;ments of commerce extension 
jand Ohio State University. The pro- 
igram at the latter is in striking contrast 
to that which has characterized the ex- 
tension courses in commerce of most of 
\the State universities: First, it is re- 
|garded as part of a brqad_ educational 
policy closely integrated with the resi- 
|dence program of undergraduate train- 
jing; and, second, it is limiting its offer- 
ings to courses that are distinctively of 
university grade, no effort being made 
|to feature courses of instruction that 
jare either of a secondary or popular 
‘nature. The department of commerce 
;extension is one of the agencies of the 
| college of commerce and administration 
|to maintain close coordination of the 
|work of the resident departments and the 
jbureau of business research with the 
| business interests of the State. 

In addition to the regular conferences 
of higher education for business held by 
jthe American Association of Collegiate 
|School of Business, other conferences 
made worthy contributions and developed 
; closer cooperation between business men 
| and the schools of business. The con- 
'ference at the University of Illinois was 
|held in connection with the dedication of 
the new commerce building in 1926. The 
| proceedings of the conference on person- 
jne] administration in college curricula, 
held under the auspices of the American 
Management Association, contained a 
survey of college courses in_ personnel 
|administration and were published by the 
; association in 1925. A three-day confer- 
jence at Stanford University in 1926 was 
|devoted to the discussion of the status 
of business education and problems fac- 
jing the new graduate school. The under- 
lying purposes of the conference as re- 
|ported in the proceedings published by 
the university were: 

“To advance the standards of uni- 
j; versity education for business through 
thoughtful discussison. 

“To direct discriminating thought to 
;some of the problems of business educa- 
j tion, especially with respect to purposes, 
ecntent, and methods 
| course in business, 

“To bring the graduate school of busi- 
ness at Stanford to the attention of edu- 
cational and business leaders in the West 
in such a way as to promote fruitful 
cooperation.” 

Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 
. contains areport onthe residence and 
gration of university students of busi- 


of a= graduate 
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}of even the smallest degree of coopera- 


was especially marked in the various 
service organizations, and was caused 
mainly through ignorance of the applica- 
tion of this form of treatment and the 
results obtained. All they could see was 
in large red letters. Another 
source of obstruction was the_psycho- 
neurotic or borderline case. He main- 
tained that he came to the hospital to 
rest and not to work. ; 
The first-mentioned obstructionists 
were fairly easy to deal with and to show 
the direct benefits from occupational 
therapy. Those of the latter class were 
not so easy, chiefly on account of lack 


York University has required] o¢ insight into their own condition and 


hypercritical attitude toward every- 
thing which did not coincide with their 
own ideas of treatment. With this lat- 
ter class it was necessary first of all to 
obtain their full confidence and gradually 
give them small things to do. In time 
they would find themselves occupied 
from morning till night and, generally 
speaking, in a more happy and contented 


state of mind. Of course, there are some | 


who can never be brought up to the point 


tion. | 
Occupational therapy in the case of the 


is not only a source of occupation for 
the patient, but is also a means of re-| 
establishing coordination and reeducation | 
of his disabled arms and legs. The use} 


very beneficial in the reeducational pro- | 
gram, since this form of therapy is a 
great help in building up coordination of | 
the extremities individually anu collec- 
tively. While it is doubtful if the indi- | 
vidual will ever be as agile as before his | 
disability occurred, yet he will have | 


: | gained sufficiently to enable him to make 
;ber of research projects completed and | 


his way outside instead of being confined | 
in a hospital. 

The next class of patients with which 
we have to deal comprises those who are 
actually psychotic, varying fiom the 
mildest form to the most deteriorated in 
all degrees, the suicidal and homicidal, 
and, last but not least, the psychotic in| 
remission. 


| Endurance and Patience 
| finitely undertaken by the research agen- | 


Necessary for Success 

Let us take first the badly deterioated | 
precox. To accomplish anything with | 
one of these patients, unending endur- | 
ance and patience is required on the part | 
of the aide. The problem here is to find | 
something simple enough for a start, 
such as winding yarn and rags. Gradu- | 
ally, as the individual case permits, 
slight advancement can be made, more 
difficult projects substituted, and with 
time and perservance surprisin: results 
may be obtained..Of course, some of 


these cases deteriorate until there is| : 
|hopelessly deteriorated, up to recovery 


from the psychosis and complete adjust- 
ment outside the hospital. 


mild degree of deterioration. Here ex- | therapy 


cellent results can be obtained, even so 
far as to arrest, temporarily at least, | 
the progress of his mental disorder. A | 
great many of these cases can be re- 
habilitated to the extent that they are 


nothing left but a shell, and with these | 
nothing can be accomplished. 


Next take the precox patient with a | 


able to make their way outside of the | 


hospital for years, while in the days be- 
fore the advent of occupational therapy 
these very same patients would have 


been considered hopeless and allowed to | 


go to pieces years before necessary. 
In the paranoid or paranoid precox 


we have a patient whose mental deterio- | 


ration ranges from none to moderately 
advanced. These patients are all poten- 
tially dangerous, and the element of 
trust in them should always be at the 
minimum. No matter how good their ad- 
justment or how far in the background 
and well covered up their delusions, they 
remain a dangerous class of individuals, 
for one never knows when their delusions 
will suddenly come to the surface and 
overpower them. 

For example, a paranoid precox in a 
certain hospital had made an excellent 
adjustment and was a model patient in 
every way. One day, while out walking 
with several other patients, he took the 
hoe he was carrying and chopped an- 
other patient to pieces before he could 
be stopped. Things of this kind are con- 
tinually happening in hospitals for the 
insane, and should be a_ constant re- 
minder to us always to have our patients 
under control no matter how model or 
seemingly dependable they may be, and 
to know where and what they are doing 
at all times, Of course, it goes without 
saying that this should be done in an 
extremely tactful and unassuming man- 
ner, since patients of this class are most 
suspicious and what would be apparently 
nothing to you would be a mountain to 
them and would add another chapter to 
— — x 


number of business students residing in 
the State in proportion to the popula- 
tion. New York has more than twice as 
many residents pursuing courses of study 
in commerce as has the next highest 
State, and Nevada has the smallest num- 
ber. In seven States 90 per cent or more 
of the residents who are enrolled in busi- 
ness curricula are in institutions lo- 
cated in their respective home States. 
Ten States in the Union, including New 
| Jersey, were reported as not providing 


jness. A resume is given of the number of |curricula in commerce and business in 
business Students residing in each State|1922-23. The Bureau of Education sur- 
compared with the number of business} vey of Rutgers University, New Jersey, 
students who are enrolled in colleges and| made in 1926, recommended the develop- 


universities in each State. 


Montana has} ment of business curricula in that insti- 


the largest and Kentucky the smallest tution. 


their already overlarge volume of per- 
secution. 

In dealing with the suicidal and hom- 
icidal we have a difficult problem, Here 
is usually found a patient who is willing 
to cooperate in his occupational therapy 
requirements, for the reason that he is 
usually cunning and shrewd, and is only 
waiting his undetected chance. This class 
should be isolated as much as possible 
from others, giving plenty of occupation 
under very close supervision, and thor- 
oughly searched on returning from as- | 
signments. Their work should be such 
that chances of obtaining means for sui- | 
cide is reduced to a minimum. Very | 
lrarely will these patients openly com- | 
mit suicide or homicide. | 

Then we have to deal with the de- 
structive patient. In my experience it is 
just as easy for destructive tendencies 
| of these patients to be turned to some- 
|thing constructive. When they are out 
;of restraint give them some old rags to | 
{tear into strips, sacking to unravel, and | 
the like, and in a_ surprisingly short | 
time this class will have reformed. Very | 
little can be done for the wild and | 
acutely maniacal patient until after he | 
has been quieted by intensive hydro- | 
therapy treatment. 

Next let us consider the case of the 
psychotic in remission. Here we are deal- 
ing with a patient who has acquired a 
certain degree of mental normalcy, and} 
it might be disastrous to treat him in the 
same way as we did prior to his adjust-| 
ment. It is essential at this point to! 
give him a little responsibility and help 
him in every way to redevelop his self-| 
assurance and confidence in himself. Do} 
not push him, but rather let him feel his} 
|way. Encourage him and let him feel} 
/that vou trust him, but at the same time; 
|be tactfully watchful as far as possibie}| 
|to occupy him with duties that will en-| 
lable him to make an adjustment when! 
ieaving the hospital. 
| No hard and fast rule can be laid 
down as to what form of occupationai 
; therapy a patient should have, but the 
| following are some of the factors which 
|should be considered at the time of our| 
|assignment: The patient’s physical con-| 
|dition, degree of mental deterioration, 
|insight, suicidal or homicidal tendency, 
{and previous industrial abilities. Where 
}an individual shows a special adaptibility 
lor tiking for any particular occupation 
jhe should be given a chance along that 
line, of course, other things being equal. 
|In most cases, however, a great deal of, 


| switching and changing is netessary be- 


fore he becomes adjusted. Whatever is 
done for the patient along the lines of; 
occupational therapy, great care should 
be used in selecting the assignment. Do}! 
not try to make a banker out of a day} 
laborer, or the like. Each individual has 
his level of adaptability, and to attempt 
to go above that would be like expecting 
a child in first year arithmetic to make 
a success of geometry. | 

The writer believes that at times we 
expect too much from psychotic patients | 
and do not have enough patience with 
them, particularly when dealing with 
those who are badly deteriorated or ac- 
tively psychotic. The patient who is ac-} 
tively psychotic is busy with his numer-! 


|ous delusions and hallucinations, and un- 
| til these can be eliminated in one way or! 
| another it would be foolish to expect him! 
jto concentrate on anything for 
|length of time. 


any} 


Contact Needed During 
Readjustment Period | 


What should be the object ahead in} 
occupational therapy? Not, as is too! 
often the case, quality and quantity of | 
production, but the salvaging of an indi-! 
vidual—from even a very slight degree| 
up to complete rehabilitation. In hos- 
pitals for the insane there will always | 
be a large number who can care for the! 
quality and quantity output. These need 
the least of our attention and thus give} 
us more time to devote to those of our 
| patients who really need individual care 
|to get them started. 

The results of occupational therapy | 
vary all the way from none at all in the! 


| 


$ 1 s Occupational | 
in conjunction with physiother- | 
apy, psychotherapy, medication where | 
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Occupational Therapy 


Government Extends 
Service in Aiding 
Rural Education 


Department of Agriculture 
Cites Federal Appropria- 
tions for Cooperation 
With States. 


The extension work of the Federal 
Government in the field of rural educa- 
tion costs approximately one-tenth of 
the amount advanced for Federal aid in 
road building, the Director of Extension 
Work, Department of Agriculture, C. .W. 
Warburton, has estimated. 

The full text of the Department’s any 
nouncement dealing with Dr. Warbur- 
ton’s statement follows: 

Expansion of the system for rural 
education maintained through the agency 
of the cooperative extension services of 
the Federal and State Governments. is 
reflected in some degree by the record 
of appropriations by Congress in sup- 
port of the work. The original Smith- 
Lever Act, effective July 1, 1914, pro- 
vided a total of $480,000, at the rate of 
$10,000 for each State. Gradually these 
appropriations have been increased to 
$4,602,935 for the coming year, which, 
with supplemental appropriations and 
an appropriation under the new Capper- 
Ketcham Act makes available more than 
$7,000,000 for Federal aid to the exten- 
sion work. 

Divided Among States. 

Explaining these figures recently, C. 
W. Warburton, director of extension 
work, Department of Agriculture, said 
that each State and Hawaii now receives 
$30,000 annually without requirement 
that the State match this sum with addi- 
tional appropriations. The remainder of @ 
the fund is divided among the States in 
proportion to the rural population, and 
with the added proviso that the State 
must provide an equal amount of money 
for extension work in order to qualify 
for the appropriation. Actually the 
States, on the average, do much more 
than match Federal funds. For the cur- 
rent year State appropriations ‘were 
nearly double Federal appropriations. 

Comparing expenditures for extension 
work with other activities, Director 
Warburton noted that the Government 
spent approximately ten times as much 
in aid of roads. Extension activities 
cost at the rate of about $1 for each 
three persons on farms or about seven 
cents per capita for the whole popula- 
tion. This amounts to one-twentieth of 
the value of farm equipment purchased 
in 1927, and to about one-fifth of “one 
per cent of the value of last year’s crops. 





needed, and a large measure of common 
sense, has done wonders for the psychotic, 
not only in aiding him to become once 
more a useful citizen in the community 
but to make his intramural life one of 
more contentment and usefulness. 

When these’ so-called rehabilitated 
patients leave the hospital on furlough 
or discharge, our efforts on their behaif 
should not cease. The contact represen- 
tative should follow up each individual 
and act as a friendly counsellor. In this 
way he can be of great help to them 
during the first few months of their re- 
adjustment period. 

Right at this point great care, tact and 
common sense must be used by the 
worker so that the individual in question 
will not think he is being followed, in- 
terfered with, and the like. The worker 
for this class of follow-up work should 
have a thorough training in the handling 
of psychotic cases and should have a 
good insight into the mental intricacies of 
this class of patients. This is particu- 
larly true when dealing with paranoid 
precoxes, as the wrong word or action 
might counteract all the work that had 
been done in bringing the patient to the 
point where an outside adjustment is 
possible, and the wrong handling would 
only serve to add to his already over- 
whelming delusional ideas of persecu- 
tion. 

Another point where discretion should 
be used in contacting the employer of 
the expatient. Too much contact is worse 
than none at all, and should be confined 
to the proper district representative. 
All other outside organizations, which 
really do more harm than good many 
_ should observe a policy of “hands 
off.” 
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Maternity Welfare 
Work in New York 
Reaches All Counties 


Educational Campaign Is 
Conducted and Deaths of 
Infants and Mothers 
Reduced. 


New York, with the largest staff of 
any State cooperating under the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Act, carried on a 
program of education in maternal and in- 
fant care that reached every county in 
the State during the fiscal year 1927, 
according to a statement made public on 
August 14 by the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor. The state- 
ment follows in full text: f 

The New York division of maternity, 
infancy, 1 ) 
direction of a physician, consisted of 
five physicians, 58 nurses, a dental hy- 
gienist, a nutritionist, 2 supervisors of 
midwives and inspectors of maternity 
and infant homes, 1 advance agent for 
child-health conferences, 7 clerical as- 
sistants and a chauffeur. In addition, 209 
physicians throughout the State and 9 
county nurses in four counties were paid 
for some maternity and infancy work. 
New York City had its own maternity 
and infancy staff, paid in part from ma- 
ternity and infancy funds. 


and child hygiene, under the | 
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Agreement for Joint Carriage of F reight 


By Air and Rail Concluded in Germany 


|Project Is Described as “‘Corner-stone’” of World-Wide 
System of Transportation. 


A recent agreement between the Ger- 
man Lufthansa and the German Reichs- 
bahn providing for the joint carriage of 
freight by air and railroad is described 
in a statement issued August 14 by the 
| Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, as “the corner-stone” presaging 
the development of a world-wide system 
of freight transportation in which air and 
rail facilities will be utilized jointly. 
The statement discusses the probability 
of establishing joint air and rail lines 
between Europe and the Orient, and be- 
tween Europe and America. 

Arrangements made between the two 
| German organizations with respect to 
| joint rates, through bills of lading, re- 
spective responsibility for completing de- 
liveries and other details involved are 
| discussed in the Department’s statement, 
which is based on a recent official state- 
ment issued by the Lufthansa, and fol- 
lows in full text: ; 
| In order to place the transportation 
| of freight by air on a_ broader basis, at 
| the suggestion of the German Lufthansa 
an agreement between the latter and the 
; German Reichsbahn has been concluded, 
by which the transportation of freight 
by air and rail is effected. The success 
that transportation of freight by air has 


landing to suit the needs of business, and 
when night flying has become universal. 
The technical practicability of night fly- 
ing is amply demonstrated in the regu- 
lar flight made every night between Ber- 
lin and Moscow. : 
The most perfect utilization of air- 
|rail transportation will then be possi- 


| ble when the projected night flights, sim- lof the household has arisen from a 


\ilar to the Berlin-Moscow one, are also 
| made in a westerly direction. By means 
}of air-rail transportation, an air 


| Household Problems 


| 


| 





Given Major Place 
In Home Economics 


Evolution of Course in High 
Schools Shown by Study 
Of Bureau of Edu- 


cation. 


Increasing interest in research work | 
designed to promote safety in mining is | 
noted in many European countries ac- | 


cording to a statement issued August | 
14 by the Department of Commerce | 
antteimameasssnseniiaans ; Summarizing the results of a ar magn 
Stucy of specific economic problems|t® Europe madé by George S. Rice, | 
a = ? hief Mining Engineer of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


. : : | 
minor to a major place in the general | A new coal-dust 


and gas-explosion 


con-| plan of home economics education, the} testing gallery in France, new mining 


| nection leaving Berlin at 12 o’clock mid-| Bureau of Education, Department of the | laboratories in Belgium, enlargement of 


night and arriving Paris-London 8 a. Interior, stated on August 14, 


m., could be utilized by all German cities, 


| provided that Easterr and Central Ger- | 


{many ship their goods by rail express 
to Berlin, Nor 


many to Hannover, and Western Ger-| of the family income in doing some, and} 
imany to an airport located in the west-}+ 
to | . e : 
to have the goods keting and shopping. The statement fol- 


fern industrial district, for transfer 
airplanes, in order 
| reac 
| lowing morning. R 

The developmental tendency of 
course, towards the establishing of 
|such night flights as_ will bring about 
a substantial increase in air freight traf- 
‘fic, and which will so revolutionize ex- 
;porting that the heavy demand for 
|transportation over such routes 
quickly assure its profitableness. 


is, 


h the consignee by 10 a. m. the fol- , 


would , e 0 ) 
When | SPecific unit of some other course in the | 


| experimental facilities in Germany, and 
’ . _| the appointment of a special mine-rescue 
The reason for the change, according | committee in England, are among the 


to the Bureau, that girls of high-! manifestations of increased interest in 


is 


thern and Southern Ger-' school ages help to spend a large share| mine safety work which Mr. Rice com- 


ments upon in his report of his trip. 
E It is pointed out that the United 
™! States no longer has the only mine in 
; the world devoted exclusively to scien- 
tific researches, a mine in the Ruhr dis- 
: trict in Germany having been converted 
ter concerned with economics of the! to such purposes recently. Up to this 
home has developed from a few lessons} time the experimental mine of the Bu- 
into a specific unit or course, which has| yeau of Mines at Bruceton, Pa., was the 
a definite time allotment of 6 to 12! only mine used exclusively for experi- 
weeks. This material as now organized| mental purposes, the statement declares. 
may stand as a distinct course in the! The statement issued by the Depart- | 
home-economics curriculum or form a| ment follows in full text: 


George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer 


in many cases all, of the family’s ma 


lows in full text: 
During the biennium the subject mat- | 


| underground 


} met with up to now, and this new com- 
|} bination of the airplane with the rail- 
road, unmistakably shows that air freight 
traffic has become an_ indispensable 
| branch of economic life, and is preparing 
for its victorious march throughout the 
world. 


Death Rate Reduced. 3 
Results of the iritensive work carried 
on are evident in the saving of many in- 
fant lives. In 1922, the year prior to 
the State’s cooperation under the act, 
the infant mortality rate was 77 per 
1,000 live births. Im 1926 it was 70.5. 


| home-economics program. This new unit j 
| or course may be given formally in the} 


| these routes are equipped for such serv- 

ice (which will probably be soon) air- 

/vail transportation will gain — | 

{in importance. But even with the, eee ular i 

utilization of the air routes already es- | ae a tendency is to offer itin the | 

tablished, the satisfactory results ex-| © oe or twelfth year of the high} 
t | school. 


last year of the junior high school and 
in any year of the senior or regular high} 


of the United States Bureau of Mines 
has just returned from an official trip to 
England, France, Belgium and Germany, 
undertaken to further the program of 
mine-safety research being conducted co- 
operatively with the British Government, | 


Provisional rates just released by the Only by a practical combination of 


! pected of air-rail transportation will not} 


United States Bureau of Census show 
that the rate for New York in 1927 was 


59.4, the lowest in the State since the 
bat realized this and thereupon it was | 


establishment of the United States 
birth-registration area in 1915. 

No figures are yet available from the 
United States Bureau of the Census on 
the deaths of mothers in 1927. The 
State’s maternal death rate in 1922 was 
60.2 per 10,000 live births, and in 1926 
it was 56.5, But the difference in the 
average rates during the period of coop- 
eration compared with the four years 
prior to cooperation is considerably 
greater in the rural areas than in the 
urban, the average rate for the period 
of cooperation being 20.5 per cent lower 
than in the preceding period for the rural] 
areas, whereas in the urban areas it was 
6.3 per cent lower. For the State as a 
whole it was 8.7 per cent lower. 

County Conferences Held. 


| collaboration. 


land and air transportation facilities, 
can the wishes and interests of business 


possible to start negotiations for a close 


It is a well-known fact that the ad- 
vantage of air transportation in general, 
and air freight transportation in par- 
ticular, lies in the ability to master long 
distances. For this reason, in the de- 
veloping of air freight transportation, 


|the great international routes must be 


the main objective. Air connections like, 
for instance, those from Berlin to Lon- 
don, Moscow, Constantinople, the Far 
East, and lastly, to America, present 


;advantages that cannot be excelled by 


any other conceivable means of trans- | 
portation, most surely not by those avail- | 
able to us at present. However, such | 


} air connections cannot be arranged from 





An important feature of the year’s 
work in New York State, was child- 
health conferences conducted semian- 
nually on a country-wide basis under the 
auspices of county medical societies, 
which appointed physicians paid from 
maternity and infancy funds to make ex- 


lany point at random. Here is where the 
present raikway net work must step in 
to serve as a sort of “hauling agent” for 
|the large international air routes. With 
the conclusion of the above-mentioned 
agreement between the German Luft- | 


be adequately met. The German Reichs- ®, 


| 
| ments 


be lacking. 


The chief requirement for the joint; 


service is that the shipping formalities 
» made as simple as possible for the 
public. In this respect a very satisfac- 
tory solution has been found, namely 


| that but one document for all shipments 


that may be made has to be filled out. 


'In all cases, one air bill of lading made 


out in triplicate, suffices, as was here- 
tofore required just for air freight ship- 
alone. When speaking of for- 
warding of freight by rail, naturally 
only express freight shipments are 


‘meant, seeing that the chief require- 


ment for air-rail transportation is speed. 
The consignor himself must decide over 
what sections of the route the goods 
shall be transported by. air, and over 
what sections by rail. 


Radical Change Made 
In Shipping Documents 


It goes without saying that those in 


| charge of preparing the shipping docu- 


ments will, if need be, give ‘the con- 
signor their advice as regards existing 
air connections. In individual cases, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the bill 


abinations. Physicians conducted 1,012 |hansa and the German Reichsbahn, the | of lading the consignor prescribes that 


conferences, and of the 5,800 children ex- 
amined, more than 5,200 were found to 
have defects. Physicians also conducted 
1,480 prenatal conferences and more 
than 3,000 prospective mothers were 
examined; more than 22,000 visits were 
made to these conferences. 

Nurses conducted 974 conferences at 
which children were inspected and 
mothers instructed on prenatal care; 
nearly 2,100 visits were made by pros- 
pective mothers, and more than 5,400 
visits by infants and preschool children 
to these conferences. 

The dental hygienist conducted 198 
conferences at which the teeth of more 
than 2,600 preschool children were ex- 
amined. More than 1,300 preschool chil- 
dren also received dental advice in two 
towns where 141 dental conferences were 
held in connection with centers receiv- 
ing maternity and infancy funds for 
medical services. 

The work of the division reached 12,- 
000 infants under one year of age, 12,- 
500 preschool children, and 13,500 pros- 
pective mothers, exclusive of the addi- 
tional mothers and children reached 
through literature, mothers’ clubs, and 
fairs. : 

Physicians Given Instruction. — 

A feature of the work in New York 
was the organization of special courses 
for physicians and nurses. At the request 
of county medical societies seven grad- 
uate courses in pediatrics and three in 
obstetrics were given for physicians in 
various counties. Seven graduate courses 
in maternity hygiene were also given 
for nurses, in which 104 nurses com- 
pleted the course. fi 

Six four-lesson courses on nutrition 
were given, three to nurses and three to 
mothers; and 44 single lectures on nu- 
trition were given to nurses, physicians, 
home-economics teachers and lay groups, 
15 of these lectures being accompanied 
by demonstrations. 

Other educational activities included 
52 classes for mothers, many classes for 
girls and 10 meetings of midwives at 
which the groups received instruction 
from members of the staff. 

Health Centers Established. 

During the year 10 new permanent 
child-health centers, eight prenatal cen- 
ters, and two combined prenatal and 
child-health centers were established as 
a result of the division’s work. They 
are supported by local funds (except 
that the division’s prenatal unit assisted 


with the prenatal work at four of these | 


centers.) 

In addition to the general State pro- 
gram of education, more intensive pro- 
grams were conducted in certain coun- 
ties and communities. These included a 
breast-feeding campaign, 
tions in prenatal care, and special nurs- 
ing demonstrations. 

Fourty-five States and the Territory 
of Hawaii are now cooperating under the 
maternity and infancy act. The act will 
expire June 30, 1929. 


L. H. Fisher Given New Post 


Appointment of Lewis H. Fisher, as | 


demonstra- | tion such as the Reichsbahn, must first 


| familiarize 


Rent coat because 


cornerstone was laid therefor. 
Air-Rail Service fH 
Connects All Cities 

Heretofore, the transporting of freight | 
by air could be effected only between | 


airports at which the planes of the Ger- | 


man Lufthansa touched regularly on | omitted; and provided that the next fol- | boys and girls of the eleventh or twelfth | 


their scheduled flights. In the event that | 
either before or after the flight the goods | 
were to be transported by rail, then two! 


shipping contracts had to be drawn up, | ture deviating from the customary rule, | major for high-school graduation, The 
which involved not only loss of time but | May be decided upon only by the repre- | course outlines in detail only the unit 


also difficulties in regard to the settling | 
of accounts with the consignor, in cases ; 
where the latter did not entrust the for- | 
warding of the goods to a local freight | 
agent, frequently not worth while owing | 
to the insignificant importance of the | 
goods transported. For this reason only | 
a small number of industrialists were , 
able to avail themselves of the advan- | 
tages of air freight transportation. But 
| today, things have takea on a different 
pares. 

| Every town in Germany worth men- | 
tioning is connected up with the network | 
of the German Reichsbahn, and now, as | 
a result of the combined transportation 
service of the German Lufthansa and 
{German Reichsbahn, these towns are 
; also connected up with the air network 
; of the German Lufthansa. Thus, there 
is made possible, also, a connecting-up | 
| with all the great international air lines, 
jas all of these traverse Germany be- 
cause of her central geographical posi- 
tion, 

In this way, it is possible for all! 
German industrialists to make use of 
air freight transportation, and only now 
will it be seen how really tremendous 
is the interest taken in air freight traffic. 
Of course, it is not to be expected that as 
soon as this agreement goes into effect, | 
the utilization of air freight will all 
;of a sudden increase to such an extent 
that the transportation of freight over 
the main routes will give rise to dif- 
ficulties. It will take quite some time 
before this new method of transporting 
‘goods will have penetrated the various 
| industries to the extent that its utiliza- 
tion possibilities will be exhausted. 

As with everything else, the public 
must first get used to it. It will be' 
necessary to bring the advantages of this | 
new method of transportation before its 


;eyes again and again, until it becomes 


a matter of course to send all shipments 





just as today it is a matter of course to 


}give an order by telephone instead of 
| by messeriger as was the custom 30 years 


age. Obviously, an immense organiza- | 


itself with air-rail trans- ! 
é many new features 
are incorporated therein which the large 


jnumber of railway employes must first 
; acquaint themselves with. 


This transi- ; 
tion period will soon pass, however. It 
is estimated that in this flying season, 
air freight traffic will already show a 


| substantial increase. i 
In Civil Service Commission | 
| 


Night Flights Expected | 


To Increase Traffic 
It cannot be denied that air freight | 


| mendeck to the 


| heterodyne interference. 
|location could be established, it would 


in 
jlarge areas as to destroy the service 
‘which it was sought to render 


,avoid heterodyne 


jin question by air-mail (Flei-Verkehr), | 


, geographical 


| service station. 


the goods be shipped by air, neverthe- 
less the goods may also be shipped by 
rail, as express freight, over certain dis- 
tances, when: 

1. Forced landings must be made. 


Flights are cancelled. 3. 


9° 


“ 


ing. 4. The scheduled connection is 
lowing airplane connection is less ad- 
vantageous than the next following rail 


connection. Transportation of this na- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 


Plan to Reallocate 


Mr. Lafount States He Would 
Not Abolish Any Stations 
Immediately. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


changing the assigned frequencies of the 
remaining stations. In other words, the 
allocation is a permanent one. Such in- 
terference as develops can be cured by 
the elimination of stations in the future 
without upheaval of the remainder of the 
set-up. This feature is particularly com- 
members of the Com- 
mission. 

The second salient feature of the al- 
location is the manner of dealing with 
the outstanding physical difficulty, viz. 
If an ideal al- 


necessarily draw a sharp line of distine- 


| tion between (1) stations competent to 


serve very large areas, and (2) stations 
which serve only their local areas. Each 


station in class (1) requires an exclusive 
channel because operation of two or more | 


such stations on a channel would result 
heterodyne interference over such 


4 through 
such stations. Stations of class (2) can 
share channels, the total service they 


;render being a maximum if the several 


stations on 
graphically 


any one channel are 
separated sufficiently 
interference in 
each. Now 


geo- 
to 


C the 
service area of 


ice and local service, is not feasible at 


present, because the number and power | 
of eXisting stations is so great that the | 


. separations, just 
tioned as necessary to avoid heterodyne 


interference in the station service areas, 


cannot be provided. : 
Intermediate Class. 


The solution adopted is to provide for 
an intermediate class of stations, which 


for want of a better name are called; 


“ 


district service stations,” each serving 
a “district” greater than that of a local 
station and smaller than that of a rural 
As explained below, the 
status of the district service stations 


chief of the Division of Appointments, | transportation still has defects that im- will be to some extent experimental, 


Civil Service Commission, to succeed Dr. | 
Thomas P. Chapman, who died August | 
4, was announced orally August 14 by the 
Civil Service Commission, 


| pede its development. 


Complaints are | 
received that the hours of scheduled | 
flights are not in accord with the wishes | 
of the freight shippers, and that there- | 


The number of station assignments 
on each district service channel is some- 
what greater than that in the engineers’ 
recommendations of April 6. In this and 


Available | 
such localities as were equipped with | freight space on board the planes is lack- planned by the California Home Eco- 


ervice a this sharp | 
division into the two classes, rural serv- | 


men- | 


v a 5 ‘ }and to observe the mine-safety methods 
Girls Aid in Marketing. | being studied in the governmental test- 
The evolution of this course from an} ing laboratories of the countries named. 
; unimportant place is shown by the Bu-| Unanimity of opinion in the various Eu- 

reau’s recent study of home economics} ropean countries that the only practical 
'in the high schools of the United States.| way of combating the bituminous coal- 
| This study shows that departments of | dust mine-explosion hazard is by the rock- 
| home economics in the high schools of | dusting method, was noted by Mr. Rice. 


every State of the Union offer specific! > . 
Experimental Mine 


| instruction in economics of the home and 
‘that the total number of girls enrolled | Established in Germany 
In the Ruhr district in Germany a coal | 


|in such instruction is 98,559, as com-| 
; pared with 2,847 enrolled in the former | : : 

| course, which was made up of a numbei mine has been converted into an experi- | 
| of other subjects. | mental mine for the conducting of mine- 
; . Undoubtedly the reason for the change | Safety investigations, so that the experi- 
|from a heterogeneous to a homogeneous ; mental mine of the Bureau of Mines at 
| course dealing with specific economic | Bruceton, Pa., is no longer the only mine 
| problems of the household is that girls} in the world devoted exclusively to sci- 
of the junior and senior high-school | entific researches. Government officials 
ages help to spend a goodly share of | of the different countries unofficially in- 
the family income in doing some, and in| dicated their willingness to cooperate in| 
many cases all, of the family’s market-| every way feasible with the United 
ing and shopping. ' States Bureau of Mines in the matter 
'_ The course in home economics for the of mine-safety research. 

| Baltimore city schools, published in Outstanding instances of low-cost min- 
| 1925, divides the home economics sur-| ing methods are found in the production 
| vey course recommended for all ninth-| of brown coal in Germany by huge ma- 
; year girls into four specific units, ac- | chines, according to Mr. Rice, whose ob- 


{cording an equal time allotment to each| ject was in part to observe new types 


| unit. One of these units, which is onjof mining machines and new methods ! 
j the same plane with the other units, | of mining with reference to economy in | 
| namely, food, household management and | production. At one brown coal plant in | 
clothing, is accorded to economics of} the Cologne district 36,000 tons of coal 
the home and the girl’s personal finances. is taken to the plant from adjacent open 
Course For Both Sexes. | pits in 24 hours, in addition to the re- 

citizen home-making aati aed aa volume of overlying | 


Underground, especially in the Conti- 


The course 


‘nomics Association is designed for both 


| year in high school. This course is of- 
| fered in California as an alternative for 
jone unit of credit in a social science 


}concerned with the economic problems 
| of the home. It emphasizes the house- 
hold as the chief agent of consumption 
—that is, the use of money in supply- 
ing the wants of the family—and dis- 
cusses (a) expenditures of American 
housewives, (b) problems of consumption 
'from the standpoint of consumer, (c) 
standards of consumption, (d) standards 
'of living, (e) variations in standards of 
| living, (f) cost of living, (g) influences 
responsible in determining the scale of 
wants for all classes, (h) responsibili- 
ties of women as directors of family con- 
sumption, and (i) quantity and cost es- 
| timate for a typical family with a nor- 
;mal standard of living. 


| Sale Specifications 
| For Lines Approved 


Board Decides on 
Bids for Services. 


_ Shipping 
| Form of 


| Specifications and advertisements for 
{the proposed sale of the United States 

Lines and American Merchant Lines 
were approved August 14 by the United 
; States Shippin, Board and will be pub- 
j lished early next week, according to a 
statement made public by the Board. 
| The full text of the statement follows: 
| Advertisements for the proposed sale 
of the United States Lines and American 
Merchant Lines were approved August 
14 by the Shipping Board and will be is- 
/ sued fgr publication in newspapers early 
{next week. Specifications for the sale 
‘which also were given final approval by 
| the Board August 14 offer ten different 
! plans under which bids may be presented. 
The several plans offer practically every 
possible proposal for sale except the saie 
of the ships individually, 

The bids are to be opened at 11 a. m. 
Eastern Standard Time, November 15. 

The proposal of sale invites bids for 
purchase for guaranteed operations over 
| a five-year period or over a ten-year pe- 
riod, If the latter guarantee is selected 
it is provided that the contract of saie 
will be modified accordingly and the 
;2mounts stipulated for liquidated dam- 
| ages and for the bond to be given shail 
be proportionately reduced after the firsi 
year the contract is in effect. 

The guarantee of operations wiii re- 
| quire that the stedmship Leviathan, flag- 
\Ship of the United States Lines fleet, 
shall make two round voyages between 
|New York and a United Kingdom and 
| French port each 60 days, between March 
;1 and December 31 of each year with a 
minimum of 13 round voyages each year. 
,For the other vessels of the line, the 
;George Washington, America, Republic, 
| President Harding, and President Rovose- 


| sioners, 
| partment of the Interior, has stated. The 


| distinguished 
jralist and writer on scientific subjects, | 
jan American sculptor, a prominent min- | 
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Expansion of Research Work for Safety 
In Mining Noted in European Countries | 


Engineer of Bureau of Mines Reports Increasing Coop- 
eration in Experiments; New Methods Are Studied. 


pressed air and by a centrifugal thrower, 
have been developed in Germany. These 
methods are much more efficient than the 
hand methods formerly employed and are 
cheaper than hydraulic stowing. 

All European countries are deeply con- 
cerned in the safety, health and welfare 
aspect of mining. Notable instances of 
such interest were found in Great Brit- 


‘ain, where, under the direction of the 


Safety in Mines Research Board, a fine 


laboratory building has just been com- | 


pleted at Sheffield and extensive galleries 
and laboratories for research purposes 
have been constructed near Buxton. An 
explosion gallery also 
under construction. 

In France a new coal-dust 
explosion testing gailery 
structed at Montlucon 
of testing the relative explosibility of 
the coal-dusts of all the mines of France. 


is 


and gas- 


is bing con- 


In Belgium the National Mining Institute | 


has just completed at Frameries elabo- 
rate new mining laboratories and is mov- 
ing its testing galleries to the new site, 
In Genmany the Ruhr Mine Experiment 


Station, near Dortmund, and the Upper | 


Silesian station at Beuthen are being 
enlarged. In the Ruhr the well-known 
Hibernia Mine, at Gelsenkirchen, has 
been taken over for experimental pur- 
[Continued on Page 4, Column, 5.1 


Lecture Bureau Established 
For Pupils of High School 


The bringing of recognized leaders in 
various fields to the city of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., to address high 
students, has been undertaken by 
of the school 
Education, De- 


board of city 
the Bureau of 


statement follows in full text: 
A fine arts foundation in the Richard 


J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, | 


N. C., has been established by a local 


citizen, chairman of the board of city | 


school commissioners. The specific pur- 
pose of the foundation is to bring to the 


city each year recognized leaders in dif- | 


ferent realms of activity, who through 
inspirational addresses and the power 
of their personality will be a construc- 
tive influence in the lives of students. 


Lecturers for the past year included | 
important edu- | 


representatives of two 
cational institutions in 
American 


South, 
a 


the 
poet, 


a 


ister, and an internationally known med- 
ical missionary. 


Ten Nations Name Delegates 
To Conference of League 


Ten countries have already appointed 


delegates to the next meeting of the As-} 
‘sembly of the League of Nations, which 
|converres in Geneva on September 3, ac-| the end of June, 1 
nental mines, the most recent develop- | 
ments are the extensive use of steelireceived at the Department of State. 
| arches and the wide use of steel props in| The ten countries are Australia, China, 
| the mine faces. Two valuable mechanical | Ethiopia, Finland, Japan, Liberia, Nor- 
methods for the filling of excavations | way, Persia, Switzerland and the Union 
| by waste material, by the use of com-iof South Africa. 


cording to a statement by the League, 


for the purpose) 


school | 

| 
; a} 
foundation established by the chairman | 
commis- | 


natu- | 


! [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.3 
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| Conditions in China 
Are Said to Affect 


Commerce of Japan 


} 


Review of Japanese Eco- 
nomic Situation Shows Im- 
provement During First 


Half of 1928. 


Disturbed political conditions in China 
constitute one of the unfavorable factors 
| affecting the economic position of Japan, 
| according to a statement issued by the 
Department of Commerce on August 14, 
in which it is asserted that there was a 
slight improvement in the financial and 
industrial condition of Japan during the 
first half of 1928. The statement notes 
that the United States continues to hold 
first place in Japan’s import and export 
trade. The full text of the statement 
issued by the Department follows: 

A mid-year survey of economic condi- 
tions in Japan reveals a slight recovery 
from the financial troubles and business 
depression in 1927. Business during the 
first half of 1928 was more active, al- 
though the value of foreign trade was 
smaller, due to lower prices, exchange 
fluctuations and the adverse development 

in the Chinese situation in the late 
| spring. 





Prices of Stocks Rise. 

| The stock market, while now seasonally 
dull, was quite active with prices ris- 
ing. In May, 1927, the month following 
the financial upheaval, bank clearings 
| dropped to 3,800,000 yen, the lowest fig- 
ure reached since the earthquake in Sep- 
| tember, 1923. Since May, 1927, there has 
| been a gradual upward trend until the 
figure of 5,960,000,000 yen was reached 
jin June, 1928, while total clearings for 
the first six months of this year almost 
a those for the same period in 
927. 

The position of key industries has not 
shown any appreciable improvement, 
however, it is declared. Despite the 
| easiness in the money market, industries 
do not seem to be benefiting by the idle 
funds that the banks are carrying. Re- 
ported reluctance on the part of the 
banks to furnish financial assistance to 
manufacturers may be due in part to the 
inability of many companies to show 
satisfactory profits on account of the 
high production costs, low prices ob- 
tained for their products, or their failure 
to write off frozen credits of long 
| Standing. 

Foreign trade, which took an unsatis- 
factory turn after the first quarter of 
the year, has been showing a downward 
trend during the last few years. The 
decline in imports has been gratifying 
to the Japanese as it has tended to reduce 
the unfavorable trade balance, but the 
i drop in export values has been discourag- 
jing. Exports for the period from Janu- 
;ary to June, 1928, totaled 942,764,000 
| yen, against 949,064,000 yen in 1927 and 
| 993,894,000 yen in 1926. Imports for the 
| Same period in 1928 amounted to 1,177.- 
| 060,000 yen, compared with 1,246,306,000 
| yen and 1,399,204,000 yen for the cor- 

responding periods in 1927 and 1926, re- 

spectively. Thus, the import excess at 
end of 928, had been reduced 
i= 234,296,000 yen, which compared 
| favorably with the import excess of 297,- 
242,000 yen at the end of June last year, 
and 405,310,000 yen of June 30, 1926. 


Crowds 


Street 


O 


... and the 


Car’s answer 


UT of the multiplying perplexities 
of the traffic problem, one fact 


emerges clearly; the electric street car 
is our most efficient means of moving 
masses of people. 


The street car passenger occupies 
six square feet of traffic space. The 


automobile 


passenger requires an 


average of 44 square feet. In thirty of 
our largest cities, street cars are now 
catrying over 30.000,000 passengers 
daily. Attempt to put them in auto- 


mobiles, and 


the street—which cannot 


easily expand its curbs—would be too 
narrow to hold them. 


The street car is handling the crowds. 
Hundreds of capable and far-seeing 
street railway executives are busy 


modernizing 


equipment and improving 


fore the possibility of sending freight! some other respects, the allocation is a 


Mr. Fisher, at the time of his appoint- aoe aie ted i § i 
y air is in many cases only an illusion. | compromise between the engineers’ rec- 


ment, was superintendent of the field | 


schedules so that to-morrow and the 


velt, the requirement will be one round The next time you board a street car, notice 


force, Civil Service Commission. 
successor has not yet been named. Mr. 
Fisher will also serve as assistant secre- 
tary of the Commission, it was an- 
nounced. He was employed in Trenton, 
N. J., until his appointment to a clerk- 
ship in the office of the Civil Service 
Commission in 1900. He was promoted 
through various grades to assistant chief 
of the rural carrier division, and from 
there to the post of secretary of the 


Fourth United States Civil Service Dis- | 


trict. 
promoted, to the office of superintendent 
of the field force. 


His | 


In this connection it may be said that 


| sengers, and not the freight, are consid- 
ered. By means of air-rail transporta- 
| tion this disadvantage is largely over- 
come, because the evening and night 
hours not utilized for passengers at 
present, owing to the lack of night-fly- 
; ing equipment, can well be utilized for! 
|the forwarding, of freight brought to 


| the planes by railway express. 


| possible to arrange routes just for! 


t : i ;ommenda 
they generally lose sight of the fact that! of the b 
in fixing the hours for flight, the pas- ‘of A 


} freight alone, with hours for starting and | published in the issue of August 16. 


tions and the recommendations | 
broadcasters and manufacturers | 
pril 23. On account of the Sian} 
public service rendered by all the exist- | 
ing stations, the Commission is justified | 
in permitting all to operate under the 
initial allocation and providing for the 
elimination later of those which give rise 
to actual impairment of the total serv- 
ice rendered. Such impairment due to 


any specific station can be in fact deter-| accompanying the offer, 22% per cent 
7m S-| But air freight transportation will find | mined when all operate under a logical]of the price of each vessel at the Lime 
On March 19, 1923, he was again: its full utilization only when it will be |and systematic allocation. | 


The full text of the plan will be 
' 


' 


voyage between New York and a United 
Kingdom, a French and a German port 
each 60 days during the period March 1 
to December 31 of each year with a 
minimum of 10 round voyages a year 
over this route. The required guarantee 
for the vessels of the American Merchant 
Line will be 45 round voyages between 
New York and London. 

Payment of the purchase price of the 
lines will be on the basis of 2% per cent 


electrified home. 


of its delivery and the balance in equal 
annual installments over a period of 15 
years, 


oe SS eS 


« 


how smoothly it starts and stops, how 
quickly it gathers speed. Much of this im- 
proved equipment carries the General Elec- 
tric monogram—the same monogram as 
on the efficient and dependable electric 
appliances that save time and labor in the 


day after, winter and summer, this 
essential public servant may do its 
work even better and win a still larger 
measure of popular cooperation. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC © 
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Taxation 


Share of Charitable 
Bequest Is Exempted 
From Federal Taxes 


Sum. Set Aside for Inheri- 
tance Tax Held Not to 
Come Under Revenue 
Statutes. 


B. PRESTON CLARK, EXECUTOR, V. UNITED 
SvaTEs, No. 3236. DistrRIcT COURT FOR 
TES Disrricr of MASSACHUSETTS. 
The question here was whether a cer- 


tain sum of money which constituted a| 


part of a charitable bequest, but which, 
by direction of the testator, was desig- 
nated to be used for payment of a por- 


tion of inheritance taxes due from the} 


estate, was taxable under the Federal 
statutes. 


The testator directed that the bequesis | 
bear | 


to charity and other bequests 
equally the Federal tax, and the court 
ruled that the share which was to come 
from the bequest to charity was exempt. 


Following is the full text of the opin-} 


ion by Judge Morton. 


The provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1921, Sec. 403, under which this case 


arises are substantially the same as those | 


of the Act of 1918 under which Edwards 
v. Slocum, 264 U. S. 61, was decided. 
And the essential question is how far 
this case is goverened by that decision. 
In Edwards v. Slocum the testatrix made 
certain personal legacies and 


the legacies she provided that they should 
be paid free of inheritance taxes. She 
gave the rest 
of inheritance 


regarding the payment 


taxes. 


By the law of New York, the State! 


of domicil, they were under such cir- 


cumstances payable from the rest and} 


residue. The Collector contended that 
so much of the rest and residue as was 


required to pay the Federal inheritance | 


taxes was not given to charity and was 


not therefore an allowable exemption in} 


computing the taxable estate. It was 
held that this was not the correct view 


and that the entire rest and residue was | 


exempt even though part of it might 
be required and used to pay taxes. 


Taxes -Apportioned. 
In the present case the testator gave 


a certain fund to charity and certain| 


other funds and property to individuals; 
and he expressly directed that inheritance 
taxes should be paid in equal portions 
from the fund given to charity and from 
the funds not so given. Apparently the 
amount of the tax was about $60,000, 
for about $30,000 appears to have been 
payable from the gift to charity. The 


Commissioner held that this amount was | 
not given to charity; and he accordingly 


allowed an exemption, not of the whole 


charity fund, but only of that fund less! 


the $30,000 used to pay the tax. Upon 
this $30,000 the additional tax in ques- 
tion was levied. 5 
The government undertakes to dis- 
tinguish Edwards v. Slocum because 
there the will contained no express pro- 
vision charging the taxes on the re- 


siduary gift to charity, that result being} 


brought about by operation of law, while 
here the will itself makes one-half the 
taxes chargeable on the charity fund. 

This position is said to be supported 
by a dictum of Judge A. N. Hand, who 


decided Edwards v. Slocum in the lower} 
In Edwards v. Slocum the court} 


court. our 
was plainly of opinion that the inci- 
dence of the tax 
sidered in the levying of it. 
statute) manifestly 
net estate will 
the, tax is computed.” Holmes, J., 264 
U. S. at 63. “As further remarked be- 


low, the (government’s) theory departs | 
from the long established practice of the | 
law not to regard the incidence of a! 


tax in the levying of a tax.” (ibid p. 63.) 
Principles Disregarded. 

These principles seem to me to have 
been disregarded in the assessment of 
this additional tax. Here, as in Edwards 
v. Slocum, in order to compute the 


exemption accurately according to the} 


government’s contention an algebraic 


formula would have to be used, involving | 


as there pointed out “two mutually de- 
pendent indeterminates,” (p. 63),—a 
construction of the statute which was 
rejected both by the Court of Appeals 
(287 F. R. 651) and by the Supreme 
Court. It is quite true, as argued, that 
a slight change in the wording of the 
will would make the amount of the tax 
not exempt; but we are dealing with 
the will as it stands. In Y. M. C. A. v. 
Davis. 264 U. S. 47, the tax appears 
to have been assessed on the principle 
for which the plaintiff contends. In the 
Revenue Act of 1924 the corresponding 
section was changed in line with the 
givernment’s contention, a slight indica- 
tion perhaps that as it previously stood 
the section was not understood by Con- 
gress to have that meaning. Revenue 
Act of 1924, Sec. 303 (a) 3. 
Judgment for plaintiff. 
July 31, 1928. 


Hearings to Be Held 
On Tax Regulations 


Opinions Asked on Revision of 
Consolidated Returns. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
payers will be of invaluable assistance. 
Accordingly, it is proposed to hold pub- 
lic hearings, beginning 


15, 1928, or until the hearings may prop- 
erly be closed. The hearings will be 
stenographically reported, and written 
memoranda may be filed. 

The hearings will be held in Room 276 
of the Treasury Building and will begin 
each morning at 9:30 and continue until 
5:30, with an adjournment for one hour 
at 12:30. They will be held before a 
committee composed of Henry Herrick 
Bond, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; David H. Blair, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue; Clarence M. Charest, 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and Ellsworth C. Alvord, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Every effort will be made to 
arrange hours in conformity with the 
expressed desires of those to be heard, 
although it can well be appreciated that 
departures may possibly be necessary. 

Communications should be addressed 
directly to Assistant Secretary Bond, 


Treasury Department, Washington, D. C.| 
Persons requesting a hearing will be ad-| 


vised as soon as possible of the date and 
hour assigned, 


certain | 
specific bequests to charity. As to some of | 


and residue to charity.| 
The will contained no other provisions} 


should not be con-| 
“Tt (the} 
assumes that the} 
be ascertained before! 


September 10,} 
1928, and continuing through September | 


Undistributed Balance 
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Kstates 


of Composition Fund 


Of Bankrupt Is Held for Unpaid Taxes 


Court Holds That Government’s Claim Should Be Paid to 
Extent of Unexpended Amount Remaining in Escrow. 


JACK WECHSLER, APPELLANT, V. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, APPELLEE. No. 
3764, Circuit CourT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. 


The appellant herein, the court ex- 
plained, sought to recover an unexpended 
balance of a composition fund in bank- 
ruptcy, which fund he had placed at the 
disposal of the bankrupt, for the pay- 
ment of creditors. 

The bankrupt, after the filing of an 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
against him, and before adjudication, of- 
fered a composition in bankruptcy pro- | 
viding, among other things, that priority 
and secured creditors would be paid in 
full. This composition was accepted by 
| the creditors and confirmed by the court. | 

The bankrupt, in his schedule of obli- 
gations, failed to include certain taxes 
due the Federal Government. Within 
;six months after the confirmation of 
the composition and before the composi- | 
tion fund was exhausted, the United 
! States filed a claim for taxes, the validity | 
of which was not disputed. 


Court Rules That Claim 
For Taxes Should Be Paid 


The court held that the claim of the 
|Government should be paid to the ex-| 
tent of the unexpended balance of the} 
composition fund. It denied the conten- | 
tion of the appellant that the baiance | 
| should be returned to him. 
Appeal from the District Court for the | 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. | 
Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the 
court’s opinion, delivered by Judge Davis, 
follows: } 
This is an appeal from a decree of the 
District Court awarding an unexpended 
| balance of a composition fund in bank- 
ruptecy to the United States rather than} 
to the appellant, Jack Wechsler, on a! 
claim filed after the offer in composition 
had been accepted, confirmed and the 
creditors paid the stipulated amounts. | 
On August 28, 1924, an involuntary pe-| 
tition in bankruptcy was filed against} 
Moyer’s Home Store, Inc., a Pennsyl- 
vania corporation doing business in 
Reading, Pennsylvania. Immediately after | 
ithe petition was filed and before ad- 
| judication, an offer in composition of 25 
per cent “to unsecured creditors and pay-| 
ment in full to priority and secured 
| creditors” was made. This was referred 
to John H. Bridenbaugh, Referee in 
bankruptcy. The creditors voted to ac-| 
cept the offer. The Referee recommended 
the confirmation of the offer and on De- 
|cember 3, 1924, the composition was con-| 
firmed. | 
The bankrupt filed a schedule of its 
liabilities wherein the Government was! 
|disted as a creditor entitled to priority in| 
the sum of $237.94. Pursuant to the re- 
quest of the Referee, the bankrupt de-! 
| posited a suggested amount of money! 
| with which to pay creditors and adminis- 
|tration expenses. After the confirma- 
tion the Government was paid $237.94, a} 
capital stock tax, instead of $131 for} 
which it had filed its proof of claim. 
| After the payment of all creditors and 
the administration expenses, there was 
|a balance of $859.41 left in the hands of 
the custodian appointed to distribute the | 
composition fund under the supervision | 
of the Speciai Referee. The referee 
found as a fact and it seems to be ad- 
|mitted that the appellant furnished the! 
entire composition fund, including the 
balance just mentioned and that he had 
no interest in the bankrupt except friend- 
ship for its owner. | 


Government Then Filed 


Claim for Unpaid Taxes 

On May 29, 1925, the United States 
| filed a supplemental claim for $8,237.07 
| Which included the claim for capital 
stock tax of $237.94 before mentioned 
;and additional assessments for income} 
jtaxes for the years 1919 to 1922 in-| 
,clusive. It is further alleged that there 
| was due the Government at the time the 

















| $876.47, income tax for the year 1918. 
The appellant contends that the 
$859.41 belongs to him and filed a peti- 
| tion for its return. The referee held that 
| he was entitléd to the money and di-| 
| rected that it be turned over to him. On! 
|review the District Court reversed the 
|order of the referee and Wechsler ap- 
pealed to this court. 
| The real question at issue is, to whom 
jdoes this unexpended balance belong? 
| This composition fund has the same 
| Status as though deposited by the bank- | 
rupt out of its own money. While the 
bankrupt secured the money from Mr. 
Wechsler, the bankruptcy law is not 
concerned with where the bankrupt got 
|the composition fund nor with any ar-| 
rangement between it and Wechsler. 
That the money came from Wechsler is 
| an immaterial incident. But when it! 
was deposited pursuant to the offer of | 
ae bankrupt it was impressed as a trust | 
fund belonging to the bankrupt out of | 
which the composition was to be effected, 
The petition of the appellant “for re- 
j turn of cash expended in behalf of bank- | 
| rupt” contained the statement that: 


| Ownership of Fund 


Found to Be Question 


“(2) The above-named bankrupt of- 
; fered a composition in bankruptcy of 25 
| per cent to unsecured creditors and pay-! 
ment in full to priority ‘and secured | 
creditors, which composition was?’ ac- 
cepted by the creditors of the above- 
named bankrupt and was subsequently 
confirmed by the said District Court.” | 

The “rights of each creditor are fixed | 
by the terms of the debtor’s offer subject 
only to confirmation and the Judge’s or- 
der of distribution?’ Nassau Smelting | 
and Refining Work v. Brightwood Co., 
265 U.S. 269, 273. The bankrupt in his 
offer in composition agreed to pay in full 


| 


President Approves Report 
Of Board on Flood Control | 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.} 

| the plan is the elevation of the levees 
an additional three feet and their place- | 
ment at a further distance from the 
river. 

The President, it was stated, was | 
pleased that the report was unanimous, | 
and that the differences between the | 
Army Engineers and the River Commis- 
sion were not great. Because of the 
length of the report, and the limited of- | 
fice staff available at the temporary 
executive offices, the report was «not 
made public, it was explained. 7 





, “priority and secured creditors.” 


jclude any creditor from the benefit: of 
| before there is an adjudication,” as in 


| Refining Works v. Brightwood Co., supra. 


| will do so, the claim may be paid out of 


| actual 


|that these items, if correctly recorded, 


| this nature are not a part of earned sur- 


There 
is no contention here that the claim now 


}made by the United States is unjust or 


untenable. If really due for taxes, the 
United States is entitled to priority of 
payment under Section 64 of the Act. If 
the bankrupt through oversight or other- 
wise failed to file proper schedules ac- 
curately setting forth claims of “priority| 


|and secured creditors,” the United States| 
{is not bound by such failure. 


The sup-| 
plemental claim of the Government was} 
filed in less than six months after the] 
confirmation of composition and in any] 
event Section 57 n of the Act requiring} 


;claims to be fiied within one year from 


the adjudication “does not operate to ex- 
the composition, where the offer is made} 


the instant case. Nassau Smelting and| 
The United States, not being mentioned 
in Section 57 n, is not bound by its pro- 
visions. In re Atlantic Const. Company, 
228 Fed. 571; Villere v. United States, 18 
Ted. (2d) 409; Guaranty Title & Trust 
Co. v. Title Guaranty & Surety Co., 224 
U, S. 152. The Government is no bound] 
to go into the bankruptcy court and its| 
debt is not barred by a discharge in| 
bankruptcy, but in order to secure prior- 
ity of payment out of a composition fund, 
the claim must be filed in the court.| 
Failure to do so, with full knowledge of| 
the composition proceedings, before the} 
fund is entirely distributed, waives such 
right and leaves no ground on which to] 
hold the trustee or any person appointed | 
to distribute the fund, liable out of his} 
private estate, but having filed its claim| 
before the composition fund is exhausted, 
the claim, if allowed, may now be paid 
out of this fund to the extent of the un-| 
distributed balance. United States v.| 
Murphy, 15 Fed. 589. In re Huddell et'| 
al., 47 Fed. 206; Lewis v. United States, /} 
92 U. S. 618. Neither the appellant nor! 
the bankrupt may take advantage of the 
latter’s error, in not including the Gov-| 
ernment’s full claim in its schedules. 
After confirmation of a composition, 
the allowance of a claim is not necessary | 
for the purpose of establishing it against 








{the debtor, if he has already included it} 
|in ‘his schedule, but if it is not included, | 


it may be filed and allowed. Nassau] 
Works v. Brightwood Company, supra. | 
To the extent that the unexhausted fund| 
that fund. 

The District Court did not err in| 
awarding the balance of the composition | 
fund to the United States. The decree is| 
affirmed. 

August 9, 1928. 


Reserves Classified 


Into Three Groups, 


Deductions in Computing In-| 
come Tax Are Explained. 


By ELMER C. HOLT, 
Audit Review Division, 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

In general, reserves may be classified | 
into three principal groups: 1. Appro-| 
priations of surplus; 2, accrued liabili- | 
ties; and 3, valuation reserves. | 
_ The first group, commonly known as| 
“surplus reserves,’ consists of earned! 
surplus, usually appropriated either to | 
make provisions for contingent losses! 
and liabilities or to be retained within} 
the business for current needs and| 
contemplated expansion. In either case| 
the purpose of setting aside the surplus} 
: : . | 
In @ reserve is to reduce the amount of} 
the earned surplus which otherwise! 


distributions. 
Purposes of Action. 


The contingent losses and liabilities 
covered by reserves of this character are 


dend 


ased upon future events which might! that has gm existed about the| 
original claim for $8,237.07 was |result in a loss or bring about a liability} meaning of the statute and the very} 
,Orieina 0 els Mes filed, | but which because of the nature of the|large sums involved, we would not feel| 
{transactions involved are not certain| it necessary to carry the litigation fur-| 


and may not actually occur. Such items 
are not allowed as deductions in com-| 
puting taxable net income. 

Likewise, deductions are not allowed| 
for amounts of surplus set aside in “re- 
serves for working capital,” “reserves| 
for plant additions,” etc:, in order to] 
reinvest earnings within the business, | 
since obviously these reserves are ap- 
propriations from net profits and are not! 
proper charges to revenue in determina-| 
tion of the net profits. For purposes | 
of Federal taxation these reserves are| 
regarded as allocations of surplus; that 
is, as a part of the surplus account car-| 
ried under a separate caption. 

The second group includes accrued! 
liabilities for such items as interest, 
wages, and taxes (exclusive of Federal 
income taxes), which, upon the accrual 
basis, are entered on the books at the 
close of the accounting period, although 
not due and payable at that time. These| 
items should be shown under headings 
properly descriptive of the nature of the 
account as, for example, “accrued sala-| 
ries.” In many instances, however, such 
accounts are denominated 
instead. 

Liabilities Are Deductible. 

Inasmuch as these accruals represent | 
liabilities for expenses incurred | 
within the particular period and are ac-| 
crued solely in order that the amounts 
thereof may be charged against the op- | 
erations of such period, it is apparent 





} 
as reserves! 


| 
| 


enter into and become a part of the al- 
lowable deductions from taxable income 
of such period. Therefore reserves of 


plus for tax purposes but are to be 
treated as a part of the current liabilities. 

In this connection it is to be noted 
that reserves for Federal taxes from 
the viewpoint of taxpayers constitute | 





current expense accruals but are treated 
as surplus reserves by tax auditors for! 
the reason that Federal taxes are not| 
allowable as deductions from taxable in-| 
come. | 
The last group, namely, valuation re- 
serves or offsets against asset accounts, 
are not true reserves within the technical 
meaning of that term but consist of 
items carried in the form of reserves as} 
a matter of convenience. The best il- 
lustration thereof is the “reserve for! 
depreciation.” 
Credit Carried to Reserve. | 
When the loss resulting from ordinary 
wear and tear of capital assets is taken! 
into operating expenses by a charge for 





depreciation the contra credit, theo- 
retically, should be made to the asset 


Postmasters Ordered 
To Use Designated 
Banks for Deposits 


Mr. New Issues Instructions 
On Depositaries in Which 
Public Funds May 
Be Placed. 


The Postmaster General, Harry S. 
New, has issued two orders advising 
postmasters that public funds must be 
deposited in designated banks and trust 


companies and that payment may be 
made by checks if without cost to the 
Department. The full text of the orders 
follows: 

Order No. 8110.—Paragraph 2, Section 


124 of the Postal Laws and Regulations | 


is amended to read as follows: 

“2. In places where a national bank, 
State bank or trust company has been 
designated by the Treasury Department 
as a depository of public funds, such 
bank must be used by the postmaster to 
the exclusion of all others in making 
temporary deposits of postal funds. 
Designated depositories are required to 
pledge collateral with the Treasury De- 


partment as security for deposits, and | 
protected | 


postmasters are thereby 
against loss of such deposits.” 
Order No. 8120.—Paragraph 1, Section 


| 207 of the Postal Laws and Regulations | 


is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 207. Payments are regularly made 
in cash, but postmasters who maintain 
temporary deposits in national banks, 
State banks or trust companies, as pro- 
vided in section 124, may make payment 
of the expenditures of their offices by 
means of checks drawn upon such banks, 
whenever it can be done without expense 
to the Post Office Department.” 


Appeal Filed on Rates 
For Carrying of Mai 


‘Government Now Questions | 


Power of I. C. C. to Make 
Charges Retroactive. 


_ [Continued from Page 1.] 
fective from the date of the filing of the 
application of increase. In 1925, how- 


made a finding of fact that the mail 
pay rates in effect when the carrier’s 
petition for increase was filed were not 
fair and decided what rates were fair 
but did not make an order increasing 
the rates retroactively. Later, on fur- 
ther reargument, in 1925, the Commis- 
sion overruled its former conclusion, 
“and with four commisisoners dissenting 
held that it had power to make its order 


|for increase operative from and after | 


the date of the filing of the carrier’s 
petition.” 

After commenting upon the fact that 
30 cases now pending in the Court of 
Claims involving approximately $3,900,- 
000 await the result of a dicision in this 
case, the Department in its brief says 
that on July 10, 19238, 


entitled “Railway Mail Pay,” granting 


to carriers an increase in railway mail | 


pay of about $15,000,000 per year. 
“The order also made said increase re- 
troactive from its date for a period of 
about three years. Thcrefore, the re- 
troactive features of said order involve 
about $45,000,000.” . 

The Department in its brief, among 
other things, says: “We do not see any 
very definite ground on which to com- 


plain of the conclusion of the court be-| 


low. The statute is not very clear and 
it is open to the interpretation placed 


; would appear to be available for divi-| upon it by the court below, and it must 


be conceded that the result of that in- 


; terpretation is just to the carrier and| 


not unjust to the United States, and 
were it not for the difference of opinion 


ther.” 
After this comment the Department’s 


| brief says: “We want to be sure that the 


principle works both ways, and that 
when the United States files a petition 
for reduciton of the rates for carrying 
mail and a reduction is ordered the re- 
duction may be effective from the date 
of the filing of the petition for reduc- 
tion. We are assuming that the day may 
come when prices stop going up and tend 


to go down, and that petitions for re-| 


duction of rates may follow.” 

The Department in its brief, after cail- 
ing attention to the amounts,of money 
involved in the question to be deter- 
mined, adds that “under these circum- 
stances, considering the difference of 
opinion that has existed among the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the very large sums _in- 
volved, we have not felt justified in 
acquiescing in the decision of the Court 


|}of Claims without submitting the case 


to this Court for the exercise of its 
sound discretion as to whether a writ of 
certiorari should issue.” 

account so as to reduce that account to 
its depreciated value. However, in or- 


der that the cost of the capital asset | 


will be reflected upon the records at ali 
times and will not be obscured by credits 
for depreciation, the actual credit is car- 
ried to a reserve account. 


In determining the depreciated value! 


of such assets, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to subtract from the book value 
thereof the total depreciation credits car- 
ried in the reserve account. For that 
reason such reserves are called valuation 
reserves or offsets against asset accounts. 
In cases in which deductions from income 


are allowed for the addition to the re-| 


serve for bad debts, such reserve is to 
be considered as a valuation reserve, 


| but in those cases in which the deduction | 


for bad debts is based upon actual losse 
instead the reserve, 


3 


if carried, is re- 


garded as a surplus reserve for Federal | 


tax purposes, since the additions thereto 
were not allowed as 
taxable income. 


In. conclusion, it is to be noted that the | 


term “reserve” is indiscriminately ap- 
plied to items which are essentially 
different and that it is not always pos- 
sible to determine the true nature of the 
particular account merely from its cap- 
tion. 
cases to procure an analysis of the ac- 
count, setting out clearly the transac- 
tions reflected thereby, before proper 
disposition can be made of the reserve 
in the audit of a given case. 


, 


aa m0 


i a the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission decided the case | 


. ' 
deductions from | 


It is necessary, therefore, in many | 


Refunds 
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Depletions 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards, a 
employed in libraries 


EMPTIONS: Estate Tax: 


K* 


Charitable Gifts: 


pproximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
and filed for reference. 


1918, 1921 and 1924 Acts. 


—Where a testator bequeathed a certain fund to charity and certain 


indivi j i i taxes 
other funds and property to individuals and directed that inheritance 
be paid in equal proportions from the charitable bequest and the other 
sums, that portion of the gift to charity designated for payment of the 


tax was exempt as was the whole amount which the 


B. Preston Clark v. United States. 


legatee received.— 


(District Court, District of Massa- 


chusetts.)—Yearly Index Page 1504, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


_ 


XCISE TAXES: Occupational Tax on Manufacturer of Cigarettes: Sales 


for Export: Validity of Tax: 


Full text of Treasury ee = inet 
sircuit Cour ls for t econ ircuit. , 
Yosts tales Yaaw trie, Vel. 1 The tax imposed by Section 1002 of the 


Yearly Index Page 3028, Vol. II): 
Revenue Act of 1918 is an excise up 
number of cigarettes manufactured 
tured for export and actually expo 
in violation of Section 3385 of the 
may be exported without payment of 


EFUNDS: 
served by manufacturers, p 
for automobiles, motorcycles, 


4195.)—Yearly Index Page 1501, Col. 

No unpublished ruling or decisio 
officer or employe of the Bu 
disposition of other cases.— 
Internal Revenue. 





rted. i ; 
Revised Statutes, under which cigarettes 


Automobile Accessories: D 
roducers and importers of parts or accessories 
automobile trucks or automobile wagons In 
making claims for refunds of tax.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


Revenue Act of 1918: Decision of Court.— 


ros v. Edwards, Collector, 
(The United States Daily, 


on the manufacturer measured by the 
and sold, including those manufac- 
Such tax is constitutional and not 


tax.—T. D. 4194. 

1928 Act.—Regulations to be ob- 
(T. Dy 
5 (Volume III.) 


n will be cited or relied upon by any 


reau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Rules Announced for Refund Claims 


Of Tax on Automobile Accessories 


| Bureau of Internal Revenue 


Prescribes Regulations to Be 


Followed Under Revenue Act of 1928. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion it must be established that the claim- 
| ant was a party to an action duly begun 
|prior to April 30, 1928, and that pur- 
| suant to the judgment of a court, which 
lis final, he is entitled to the refund 
sought. 

i refund under subdivision (a) (2) of 
| the section will not be made unless— 


} (aa) It is established that the tax was | 


improperly computed, resulting in an 
overpayment of the same; or 

(bb) It is established that the amount 
| to be refunded was not collected, directly 
lor indirectly, from the purchaser or 
lessee. Ordinarily, it will be sufficient if 


lever, upon reargument the Commission ‘the manufacturer or lessee shows either 


i that he did not know, at the time of the 
sale or lease, that the article was sub- 
| ject to tax; or that the amount was 
paid pursuant to an additional assess- 
| ment made after the sale or lease; or 
|that the manufacturer or lessee did not 
' collect the amount, directly or indirectly, 
| from the purchaser or lessee, by quoting 
| or billing the price and tax separately by 
| selling subject to tax, or by increasing 
the price so as to include such amount 
lin the amount collected from the pur- 
chaser or lessee. y 
However, a claimant may be required 
to furnish additional proof in any case 
!in which there is reason to believe titat 
| the amount was collected, directly or in- 
| directly from the purchaser or lessee not- 
withstanding the satisfactory establish- 
| ment of the above facts; or 
(cc) It is established that the amount 
to be refunded, although collected from 
|the purchaser or lessee has, prior to the 
| date of the allowance of the refund, been 
' returned to him and that there was no 
| consideration for such return. / 
| The procedure with respect to claims 


Progress in Safety Methods 
Noted in European Mines 
| 


[Continued from Page 3.1 
pose by a combination of associations | 
the mine operators, miners, miners 1n- 
surance companies, and the Government. 
In Great Britain a Government commit- 
tee has been appointed to consider the 
general matter of mine-rescue methods. 

The mining officials of the several Eu- 
ropean countries do not entirely agree 
as to the detailed requirements for the 
| yock-dusting of bituminous coal mines 

5s a means of preventing mine explo- 
| sions, states Mr. Rice, but they are posi- 
'tive as to the correctness of the prin- 
| ciple of rock-dusting, as based not only 
| on gallery testing but also on the stop- 
| page or curtailment of explosions which 
| have soccurred in partly rock-dusted 

mines. As in this country, it 1s recog- 


of 


{ 


i nized that to be effective, rock-dusting } 


| must be thorough. 

Accidents are of much the same nature 
|in the respective kinds of mining, coal 
|and metal, irrespective of the country 
|involved, hence the investigations con- 
| ducted in one country are helpful to the 
| mining industry of another country. Mr. 
| Rice points out. The exchange of in- 
| formation often prevents duplication of 
| yesearch work. and the comnarative re- 
| sults of investigations made hy different 
methods are most valuable in checking 
results. A 
| The Bureau of Mines earlv recognized 
| this feature. and in 1912 called the first 
| international conference of mining ex- 

periment stations. This very success- 
ful meeting was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
land embraced official representatives 
from France, Belgium. Germany, Austria, 
and Russia. Great Britain was revre- 
| sented informally. It was planned that 
the next meeting would he held two 
| years later. but the World War inter- 
jvened. Following the war there was 
| gradual resumption of research work in 
| mining in the different countries and in- 
formal cooperation between the countries 
was slowly established. 

For five years the United States Bu- 
|reau of Mines has carried on a success- 
ful official cooperation with the Safety 
in Mines Research Board of Great 
Britain and the interchange of scientific 
personnel, apparatus, material. and in- 
| formation has proved of greatest benefit. 

In continuation of the plan of inter- 
change of personnel between the Ameri- 
can and British Governments, Dr. 
Katz, chemist in charge of the gas masks 
and respirators laboratory of the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the Bureau 
of Mines, has been detailed to work at 
|the new testing station of the British 
Safety in Mines Research Board at Brux- 
ton, England, for a period of approxi- 
mately twelve months. Within the near 
future, W. Payman and W. F. C. Shep- 
herd. explosives chemists of the Safety 
in Mines Research Board, will be as- 
signed to work at the Pittsburgh Station 
of the Bureau of Mines on the mechanism 
of the ignition of gases by explosives. 





affected by subdivision (a)(8) of the 
section, now on file or filed hereatter, 
will be as follows: ; 

The claimant’s attention will be called 
ito the terms of the subdivision and he 
lwill be requested to advise the Bureau 
|whether, in view of the conditions im- 
posed thereby, he intends to prosecute 
the claim and comply with the terms 1m- 
|posed. If he declares his intention not 
to prosecute the claim it will be rejected, 
without further action, and the claimant 
so advised. 

If the claimant decides to prosecute the 
claim and agrees to furnish the bond and 
proof of distribution required by the law, 
the claim for refund will then be devel- 
oped by the Bureau to the point where 
|the amount refundable is determined. 
| The manufacturer, producer, or importer 
will be advised of this determination and 
requested to file a bond in an amount 
| equal to one and one-half times the sum 
| determined to be refundable. ; 

The bond must be in the form and with 
a surety or sureties approved by the 

Secretary of the Treasury under the pro- 
visions of existing law, and conditioned 
| upon the immediate repayment to the 
United States of such portion of the 
amount refunded (interest included) as 
is not distributed by such manufacturer, 
producer, or importer within six months 
after the date cf the payment of the re- 
fund, to the persons who purchased for 
purposes of consumption (whether from | 
such manufacturer, producer, importer, | 
| or from any other person) the articles in 
| respect of which the refund is made, as 
evidenced by the affidavits of such pur- 
chasers, 5 

A corporate surety company, duly li- 
censed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
'ury under the provisions of existing law, 
is preferred as surety on the bond. The 
fact of the bond must show the effective 
date and the date executed, the full name 
and address of principal and surety, and 
the rate and total amount of the pre- 
mium charged. 

All erasures or interlineations must be 

noted above the signature of the wit- 
| nesses as having been made before exe- 
|cution of the bond. A corporate surety 
must affix its corporate seal. When fur-'| 
nished, the bond will be forwarded to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for 
the attention of the Miscellaneous Tax 
Unit and no warrant for any amount al- 
lowable shall be issued unless and until 
a satisfactory bond is filed. , 

Upon xeceipt of the bond it will be 
carefully examined and if found to be in 
proper form and made in accordance with 
the terms of Section 424(a)(3) of the 
Revenue Act of 1928, the claim will be} 
allowed in the amount determined to be| 
due. The Commissioner will then make 
the certificate required by the law to the 
proper disbursing officer. 


| Plan of Distribution 


|By Manufacturer Outlined 

| A manufacturer, producer, or importer 
will be furnished with the Treasury war- 
|rant in the full amount for which his 
claim has been allowed. Within six 
months after the date of payment the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer 
|must distribute the proper proportion 
thereof to the persons who purchased the 
nontaxable articles for consumption. If 
the refund allowance includes interest, 
| the distribution to the purchasers shall 
| also include the proper share of interest 
due in each case. 3 

The manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter must procure from each consumer 
to whom distribution is made an affidavit, 
for transmission to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in substantially the 
following form, viz: 

“The undersigned, being sworn, de- 
clares that during the period from ; 

he purchased from (name of 
seller) for the purpose of consumption, 
articles manvfactured, produced, or im- 
ported by (name) and with respect to 
which, according to information and be- 
lief, taxes were paid as being subject to 
the provisions of subdivisions (3) of 
section 600 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
or subdivision (3) of section 900 of the 
Revenue Act of 1921 or the Revenue Act 
of 1918. 

“The undersigned also declares that 
the said manufacturer, producer, of im- 
| porter paid to him on (date) taxes col- 

lected under one or more of those laws, 
in the sum of together with 
interest in the sum,of $ the re- 
ceipt of which is hereby acknowledged. 
| On or before the expiration of six 
months after the date of payment of the 
refund, the manufacturer, producer or 
}importer must deliver to the collector of 
internal revenue, to whom the tax was 
originally paid (1) the original affidavits 
furnished by purchasers as evidence of 
receipt of taxes and interest, (2) a cer- 
tified check drawn in favor of the col- 
lector, for the balance of the amount re- 
funded to him and interest allowed, not 
distributed to purchasers, and (3) a suit- 
able letter of explanation. The collec- 











Depletion of Oil Well 


Computed on Basis of 
Income of Propert 


Measuring and Evaluation o 


Product for Tax Purposes 
Often Is Difficult 
Problem. 


By GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
Audit Review Division, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

“Under section 204 (c) (2), in the ote 
of oil and gas wells, a taxpayer may 
deduct for depletion an amount equal to 
27% per cent of the gross income from 
the property during the taxable year, but 
such deduction shall not exceed 50 per 
cent of the net income of the taxpayer 
(computed without allowance for deple- 
tion) from the property.’ ’ 

The foregoing quotation from article 
221 of Regulations 69 would indicate 
that the computation of depletion of oil 
and gas is extremely simple. It is, when 
the gross income and the net income have 
been ascertained. In the majority of 
cases involving depletion of oil there has 
been little, if any, difficulty in determin- 
ng both the gross and net income from 
the property. 

Properties Operated As Units. 

Each oil property is usually operated 
as a separate unit, having the necessary 
producing equipment and tanks for the 
storage of the oil until it is gauged 
(measured) and pumped into the pipe 
line for transportation to market. The 
price of oil published in the trad@ 
papers and the taxpayer knows the quan- 
tity and price of the oil for each property 
the day that it is sold, so that the gross 
income is easly ascertained. 

The net income is the gross income 
minus certain allowable deductions. If 
the taxpayer owns several properties 
certain overhead expenses may have to 
be allocated, but the actual cost of pro- 
ducing and the amount of depreciation 
can be definitely ascertained for each 
property if a fair accounting system is 
in use. 

In the case of gas wells, however, 
many complications arise. Much of the 
natural gas is produced, transported, 
and marketed by the taxpayer and is not 
measured until sold to the consumer, 
perhaps hundreds of miles from the 
“property,” so that the price received 
does not reflect the value at the “prop- 
erty.” Moreover, there is no published or 
established price for gas as there is 
for oil. 

Some Producers Use Gas. 

Other gas producers manufacture car- 
bon black or use the gas as fuel in manu- 
facturing other articles such as glass and 
brick. 

Gas producers who do not distribute or 
otherwise utilize their product sell the 
gas (usually under a contract) to trans- 
portation companies at a_ specified 
amount per thousand cubic feet. The 
price paid under these contracts is for 
gas at the well and of course constitutes 
a workable basis for the computation of 
gross income. In fields where there are 
many such contracts the price paid may 
fairly be considered as the market price 
of gas. 

In those cases where gas is marketed 
after transportation or is used in manu- 
facture it becomes necessary to find the 
market price of gas at the “property” 
before the gross income can be deter- 
mined. This usually necessitates the ex- 
amination of all contracts that are avail- 
able which were made during the taxable 
records of the various gas transmission 
companies who purchase gas in the field 
under consideration. 

Computation Is Simple. 

When the field price has once been 
established it is comparatively simple to 
compute the gross income, although in 
many cases the gas from several prop- 
erties is mixed in the pipe line before 
metering and it becomes ‘necessary to 
make an allocation to each property of 
the amounts produced. Where rock 
pressure and open-flow tests or minute 
readings have been made regularly the 
allocation can be made accurately. 

In determining the operating cost of 
each property it may be necessary to al- 
locate the total operating cost, overhead, 
and other expenses of the field to the 
various properties on a basis approved 
by the Commissioner. 


tor will forward the affidavits and let- 
ter of explanation to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue with an appropri- 
ate report. 

The Commissioner shall not release 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
from liability under his bond unless and 
until the Bureau is in receipt of evidence 
establishing that the entire amount re- 
funded, including interest, has been 
properly accounted for as having been 
distributed to the purchasers or as hav- 
ing been repaid to the collector. 

Treasury Decision 4015, approved 
April 19. 1927. is revoked. 4 
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Maker of Novelties 
Agrees to Cease 
Branding Practices! 


Trade Commission Also An- 
nounces Stipulations Af- 
fecting Fountain Pens 
And Hosiery Goods. 


Agreements to stipulations whereby 
three companies promise to desist from 
alleged unfair trade practices, were an- 
nounced on August 14 by the Federal 
Trade Commission. The practices in-| 
cluded alleged fictitious statements of 
value, and alleged advertising products 
as being disposed of “from maker to; 
buyer” when the vendor was not in fact 
the manufacturer. 

Names of individuals or firms signing 
stipulation agreements are not mentioned 
in the commission’s statements but the 
facts in each proceeding are presented 
particularly as information for the 
trades or industries involved. The 
statements issued by the Commission re- 
specting,the three stipulation agreements 
follow ih full text: 


Branding of Fountain Pens. 

Stipulation No. 258: A mail order 
house engaged only in selling fountain 
pens advertised itself as a manufacturer, 
and offered to save purchasers money 
through the plan of selling directly from 
maker to buyer. The pens were dec- 
scribed as being equipped with nibs or 
points of iridium, a rare metallic ele- 
ment, but this was not true. The nibs 
were of material other than iridium. The 
pens were marked with a valuation fig- 
ure much in excess of the price at which 
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Cotton Seed 


Farm Relief 


Permanent Program of Federal Aid 


For Agriculture Urged by Mr. Dickinson’ 


Mem 


Representative Dickinson (Rep.), of 
Algona, Iowa, in an address on “The Fed- 


| eral Farm Problem” before the Institute 


of Public Affairs at the University of 
Virginia, August 14, stated that legisla- 
tion embodying a national agrarian pro- 
gram is imperative in this country. 

He said the food producers should 
have protection by the Government, just 
as industries have been fostered by the 
tariff and labor benefited by the immi- 
gration laws. He deciared no substitute 


| has yet been offered for the equalization 


fee, and that a public dole system out of 
the Treasury cannot be permanent. Co- 
operative groups, he said, fail because a 
|few members bear the burden for the 
whole number. 

Passing through Washington August 
14, on his way from Iowa to University, 
Va., to make the address, Mr. Dickinson 
| stated orally that farm relief legislation 
will be pressed at the coming short ses- 

He is a member of the House Committee 
jon Appropriations and author of one of 
the farm relief bills that figured in the 
discussion in the 69th Congress. 

“The prospects for the coming short 
session of Congress,” he said, “are that 
the farm situation will be approached 
along the lines of tariff revision, im- 
; provement of transportation conditions 
for the agricultural sections of the coun- 
try, and legislation dealing with the 


crop surpluses.” 
The full text of Mr. Dickinson‘s ad- 


ber of House Favors Tariff Protection and Self-Fi- 
nancing System for Control of Crop Surpluses. 


sion of Congress, beginning in December, | 


problems of marketing and control of | 


they were sold. The respondent signed 
a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission agreeing to cease and de- 
sist from these misleading practices. 
Stipulation No. 259—A manufacturer | 
of novelties has agreed to discontinue} 
stamping, branding or otherwise mark- | 


dress at the University follows: 

Is this protective system to be ex- 
tended to the producer of food essen- 
tials? A domestic price for a portion 





by legislative enactment is an unfair ad- 
vantage unless extended to the balance of 


of the products of our people maintained | 


questions it or dares to suggest its over- | 
| throw.” 

This confidence In our republican rep- 
resentative form of Government is due 
to the fact that we have successfully met | 
; the demands of our people and satisfied | 
| their needs. 
| Protective System 


| Adopted in 1812 

Since the Boston Tea Party, we have 
studied the import problem and its rela- 
;tion to exports. In 1812, we embarked 
|}on the present form of our protective 
|system. It was demanded by the food- | 
| producing area of our country to pro- 
| tect industry, to employ labor, to earn 
| wages, to buy food, to reclaim raw land, 
{to produce grains and stock, to be sold 
| by the farmers to put money into their 
| pockets to sustain their families and to 
build up our civilization in the then un- 
| populated portions of our country. The 
demand was a farm demand. 

One of the results of this system has 
|been to establish a domestic price for 
| protected commodities, the products of 
}a portion of our people. This is the 
| direct result of a policy established by 
|National legislation. Similar legislation 
jhas permitted labor to protect itself in | 
|the same manner. The denial of this | 
result is best answered by the protest | 
against the repeal of the legislation by | 
the interests benefited and the continued | 
|demand for the further extension of the | 
| system. | 
! The protective system has now become 
; such a part of our national policy that | 
it cannot be discarded. It is also being } 
'adopted by the leading nations of the} 
world. In self-protection, they are try- 
ing to give to their cash products a pre- 
ferred status in the markets of the| 
world. Brazi! protects her coffee, Aus- | 
| tralia her dairy products, Japan her silk, 
Germany her nitrates. Our Government 





Calculation of Value 


Of Farm Products 


To Be on New Basis) Stocks on Hand and Exports of Crude Oil Continue to 


Show Increase Over Same Periods. 


Purchasing Power Computed 
In Comparison With Re- 
tail Prices of Goods 
Bought. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
level prevailing in the 5-year period Au- 

gust 1909 to July 1914. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
new index numbers do not measure the 


| purchasing power of farmers, but merely 


that of a fixed quantity of farm prod- 
| ucts, They show the power of a given 
jamount of agricultural commodities to 
; purchase certain kinds of other goods, 
;as compared with pre-war exchange 
|ratios. The index numbers do not 


measure changes in farm receipts or in| 


|farm expenses; nor do they take into 
account variations in the quantities of 
{farm products sold or of goods pur- 
|chased. Since these factors influence the 
| buying power of the farmer as an indi- 
vidual, their exclusion from the basis for 
calculating index numbers makes 
|latter a measure of the exchange value 
| per cent of goods or commodities, rather 


the producers. 
mind, the index number system may 
misinterpreted. 
Indicate Value to Products. 

Under the new system the Department | 
takes the prices since 1910 of com-| 
modities purchased by farmers for the | 
family living and for operating the farm. | 
Indices of these prices are constructed | 


the | 


Cotton Seed Productio 


Last Year, Report for July 31 Shows 


The Bureau of the Census has just 
issued the following report on cotton- 
seed and cottonseed products for the 
United States: 

Cottonseed received at mills,* August 
1 to July 31, 1928, 4,586,160 tons; 1927, 
6,379,447 tons. Crushed (same period): 


Aug. 1. 
Crude oil 
Crude oil 
Refined oil (Ibs.), 1927-28 
Refined oil (lbs.), 1926-27 
Cake and meal (tons), 1927-28 
Cake and meal (tons), 1926-27 
|} Hulls (tons), 1927-28 
Hulls (tons), 1926-27 
Linters (running bales), 
Linters (running bales), 
| Hull fiber (500-Ib. bales), 
Hull fiber (500-lb. bales), 
| Grabbots, motes, etc. 
| bales), 1927-28 
|Grabbots, motes, 
| bales), 1926-27 


(lbs.), 
Cbs.), 


1927-28 
1926-27 


ee 


1927-28 
1926-27 





1926-27 


(500-Ib. 
ete. (500-Ib. 
| 


ilishments and 4,688,300 and 3,290,652 


Unless this is borne in| held by refiners, brokers, agents and warehousemen at places other than refineries : 
be | Manufacturing establishments and 10,818,983 and 9,895,141 pounds in transit to manu- | 
| facturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, ete., August 1, 1927, and July 


respectively. tProduced from 1,421,094,136 


Exports of cottonseed products for 11 months ending June 3 


Oil crude (lbs.) 
Oil refined (lbs.) 
Cake and meal (tons) 


—— shipepd out, and onshand: 


On Hand 


*16,296,641 
8,280,561 
+ 378,612,700 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


( 


Agriculture 


Tariff on Flashlights 
With Bulbs Upheld at 
Rate of 40 Per Cent 


Classification as Manufac- 

| tures of Metal Sustained; 

Lower Duty Applied on 
Artificial Silk. 


New York, August 14.—Overruling a 
protest of the Up-To-Date. Machine 
Works, of Chicago, the United States 
Customs Court has just ruled that com- 
|plete flashlights, with battery, bulb, and 
|metal case, were correctly assessed at 40 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
|399, Act of 1922, as manufactures of 


305) 5 


nIs Below 


1928, 4,653,663 tons; 1927, 6,305,775 tons. 
On hand at mills, July 31, 1928, 21,781 
tons; 1927, 89,784 tons. 
| *Includes seed destroyed at mills, but 
not 89,784 tons and 23,249 tons on hand 
August 1, nor 79,739 tons and 107,079 | 
tons reshipped for 1928 and 1927, respec- | 
tively. 
Cottonseed 


products manufactured, 


Produced 
Aug. 1 to 
July 31. 
1,476,535,672 
1,887,910,155 
$1,811,509,019 





Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to 
July 31 

1,468,087,5% 


dH 
1,884,263,443 


On Hand 
July 21. 


Al 


145,670,884 


378,612,700 
32,601 
63,632 
30,571 

168,045 
42,697 
46,177 

2,118 
21,930 


1,656,478,187 
2,093,127 
2,840,084 
1,319,946 
1,854,389 
876,498 
1,041,864 
78,181 
101,677 


2,124,158 
2,919,296 
1,457,420 


18,677 


39,419 1,748 


44,748 49.669 1,842 


| *Includes 6,235,454 and 2,295,178 pounds held by refining and manufacturing estab- 
pounds 
than a measure of the buying power of | August 1, 1927, and July 31, 1928, respectively. 


in transit to refiners and consumer: 


tincludes 9,784,634 and 7,524,641 pounds | 


metal not specially provided for. 

The importers contended for duty at 
20 per cent under paragraph 229 as in- 
| candescent electric light bulbs and lamps, 
with or without filaments. Chief Justice 
| Fischer wrote the opinion. (Protest No. 
6377 4-G-68076.) 

A protest of Bonwit Teller & Com- 
pany, New York department store, was 
overruled in a decision by the Customs 
Court affirming the collector’s assess- 
;}ment at 60 per cent, under paragraph 
1399, Act of 1922, on photograph frames, 
tray sets, jewelry boxes, etc., composed 
|in chief value of metal, gold-plated. 


: . : Linters (running bales) 
with practically the same base period | sa Si 


(1910-1914), and as nearly as possible in | 


the same manner, as the index of prices iS k f 
received by farmers for the commodities | toe S 0 
they sell. The prices paid are weighted | 


by estimates of quantities purchased for | At Domestic Markets 


Wheat Rise 


Duty at 40 Per Cent Denied. 

The importers contended for duty at 40 
per cent under the provision in para- 
graph 339 for hollow or flat ware, * * * 
composed wholly or in chief value of 
|copper, brass, steel, other base metal, 
|not specially provided for.” 

2 Chief Justice Fischer wrote that 
|neither sample nor any proof whatever 
had been submitted by the importers to 
|show that the articles in question were 
flat ware within the scope of the pro- 
vision invoked. The protest was accord- 
bushels; and flax, 1,000 bushels. ingly denied. (Protest No. 207985-G- 

United States grains were stated to! 5309-26.) 


be in store in Canadian markets in the | Embroidered Goods Reclassified. 
following amounts: Wheat, 2,385,000 | 


nd 
31, 1928, | 
pounds erude oil. 


1928. 
48,22 
9,554,541 
308,699 
182,835 


rye, 244,000 bushels; barley, 429,000 | 





ing knife and chain combinations or other 
articles of jewelry or novelties with any} 


our products. The protective system is 


false or fictitious statement as to the; Such a part of our economic existence 


value of such articles. 


that it cannot be abandoned, and there- | 


must, therefore, assume the responsibil- 
ity of enacting*legislation giving similar 


|In other words, an attempt is made to 


The May Company, of Los Angeles, 


the average farm in the period 1920-1925. 
measure the purchasing power of farm | ——— 
commodities in terms of the usual things | Total Exceeds Those of One 


bushels as compared with 2,258,000! won a decision reducing the duty from 
bushels for the previous week and 2,820,-| 90 to 75 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
000 bushels for the corresponding week | graph 1430, Act of 1922, on certain im- 


a stipulation with the Federal Trade 
Commission, aiso agrees to cease selling 
or supplying its customers with these 
sets or other novelty articles that are 
marked with misleading prices known to 
be in excess of the prices at which such 


articles are intended to be sold at retail.| 


Sale of Bedspreads. 
Stipulation No. 260.—A_ corporation 
selling and distributing but not making 
bedspreads and ladies’ hosiery neverthe- 
less advertised itself as a manufacturer 


by using the word “mills” in its trade}; 


name. It offered to save customers 
money by selling goods direct from the 
factory. It employed salesmen on this 
basis. Bedspreads and hosiery were rep-}| 
resented as being made of silk when the; 
spreads were not made of silk and the} 
hosiery was not made entirely but only} 
partly of silk. The respondent signed a} 
stipulation with the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission agreeing to stop the misleading | 
practices. 





Clarifying Process 


Government Chemisis Devise 
New Ways of Refining 


The company, in| 


; antry. 


a 


fore must be extended. Equality to 
|culture can only come through legisla- 
tion. 

Shall the producer of food commodities 
be given bargaining power equal to 
others? The centralizing tendency in 
modern business permits price dictation 


play and demand. Promiscuous produc- 
tion of food commodities by 6,000,000 


| ducers’ organizations impractical. The 


other interests with legislative protec- 
tion, agriculture degenerates to 
These assumptions force the con- 
clusion that a national agrarian polity 
directed by legislation is imperative. 
Shall the system be self-financing or 
supported by public funds? A perma- 


nent program must be self-financing. The | 


farm group has suggested the equaliza- 
tion fee. No substitute has been of- 
fered. 


cause sooner or later the doors will be 


| closed to further grants. 


For Sugar Improved 


Does the situation demand national 
| legislation to direct its future course? No 
suggestions other than a national policy 
|can bring in all of the individuals in- 
| terested. Cooperative groups fail be- 
| cause a few members are bearing the ex- 


gri- | 


history of agriculture in older couniries | 
shows that when left alone to combat | 


peas- | 


1. A public dole system out of the | : 
| public treasury cannot be permanent be-| of cattle feeders as to the comparativ 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7. 


tle on Grain Feed 


Cat 


— For Market Decrease’ 


and practically nullifies the law of sup- | 


\Estimates Show Decline of 
people renders centralized control by pro- | 


Six Per Cent in Eight 
Corn Belt States. 


for market decreased about six per cent 


,in the eight leading Corn Belt feeding | 


| States on August 1, 1928, as compared 
| with August 1, 1927, it was stated by 
|W. F. Callander, Chairman of the Crop 


The number of cattle on grain feed 


that farmers actually buy. 
lof such things does not include all the 
ivalues for which farm income is 
bursed. 


loans, rents, and railroad fares. 
Naturally, measurement of farm com- 
modity purchasing power on a basis of 
|retail instead of wholesale price com- 
parisons tells a slightly different story 
lfrom that told by the index numbers 
previously in use. Retail prices com- 
When prices are 


adjustment periods. 


\to advance more quickly and more 
steeply than retail prices. The opposite 
happens in periods of falling prices. In 
|eonsequence the new index number sys- 
tem shows, for the early years of the 
post-war depression period, a somewhat 





teporting Board, Department of Agri- 
;culture. The statement follows 
| text. 

| The estimate was based upon reports 
i . . re 
numbers on feed on their own farms this 
| vear and last, upon estimates by feeders, 
bankers, and others, of the number on 


in full} 


|smaller disparity between the prices of 
farm products and the prices of other 
goods than was shown by the old system. 
| On the other hand, when prices are ad- 
|vancing the tendency is for the retail 
jcomparison to show less advance than 
| would be shown by the wholesale com- 
parison. 

Describing the new system, the De- 


But the list | 
dis- | 


It does not include, for example, | 
such items as interest on mortgages and | 


monly lag behind wholesale prices in re- | 


advancing it is usual for wholesale prices | 


|feed this year compared to last, and! 
upon the comparative number of feeder | 
‘cattle shipped into these States during | PO°*"*. he 
| the first half of these two years. | purchasing POS 

Reports of feeders as to the probable | Purchasing POE: 


partment takes occasion to review the 


the 
farm 


In June, 1928, 
attained by 


| Week Ago and of Last 
| Year. 


| Domestic wheat in store and afloat at 
‘United States markets at the close of 
jthe week ended August 11, 1928, 


|amounted to 75,1888,000 bushels as com- 
|pared with 65,241,000 bushels for the 
previous week, and 55,263,000 bushels 
for the corresponding week last year, 
| according to a table of statistics on com- 
mercial grain stocks just made public 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Department reported other domes- 
tie grains to be in store and afloat at 
United States markets for the close 
of the week ended August 11 in the fol- 
‘lowing amounts: Corn, 13,819,000 
bushels; oats, 3,663,000 bushels; rye, 
2,061,000 bushels; barley, 4,180,000 
bushels; and flax, 566,000 bushels. 

The Department stated that Canadian 
grains were in store in bond in United 
| States markets as follows; Wheat, 13,- 
| 395,000 bushels, as against 13,610,000 
bushels for the previous week, and 5,- 





barley and flax, not reported. 


Wheat Acreage Shows 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
year’s official estimate of 
raise this figure likewise. 
21.6 


ported in recent years is 


to the acre in 1923. 


a spring wheat crop of 


Increase in Canada| 


yield would| 


The highest yield of spring wheat re- 
bushels 
Applying this figure | 
to the present spring acreage would give 
502,000,000 | 


last year; corn, 788,000 bushels; oats, |ported embroidered articles in part of 
4,000 bushels; rye, 345,000 bushels; and 


Judge Tilson wrote the 
(Protests No. 


lace and net. 
ovinion in this case. 
271708-G-6994.) 
Certain fabrics, impored by Marion R. 
Gray, of Los Angeles, were assessed at 
45 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1213 of the 
Act of 1922, as articles or fabrics com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of arti- 
ficial silk. The Customs Court ruled 
that these fabrics should have been 
taxed at only 55 per cent ad valorem, 
under 1205, as woven fabrics, silk chief 
value, and refund was ordered accord- 
ingly. (Protest No. 271683-G-7053.) 


715,000 bushels for the corresponding | 


bushels and a total crop of 524,000,000. | 

The total 1928 rye acreage is 838,000} 
acres of which 598,000 acres are winter | 
irye against 743,000 acres of all rye and} 
{568,000 acres winter rye in 1927. Fall 
rye production is estimated at 12,031,000 
against 11,754,000 bushels in 1927. The 


| condition of spring rye on July 31 was| pe i : ) 
101 compared with 104 a year ago. | 476,000 ‘acres for 1927. Should this esti- 

The barley acreage is estimated at| mate be borne out by later reports the 
4,795,000 acres against 3,506,000 acres| acreage this year will be the smallest 
since 1909. The condition of the crop 


in 1927 and the condition on July 381, e 
on July 31, 1928, was 98 compared with 


13,151,000 acres against 13,240,000 acres 
in 1927 and the condition on July 31 
was 101 compared with 102 last year. 

The flaxse ' acreage is estimated at 
377,000 acres, which is 74,000 acres be- 
low the estimate of June 30 and 20.8 
per cent below the final estimate of 


| week _last_year; oats 15,000 bushels; 
post-war history of the farm commodity | 5 





ago. The oats acreage is estimated at 





1928, was 101 compared with 99 a year 
99 a year ago. 


SS ee SS 


| penses of the operation for the benefit| weights of their cattle when marketed | Products was the highest since a 


Cane Juice. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
have been approximately 500 different 
processes and substances tried in at- 
tempts to clarify cane juice and beet 
juice, yet no practice has been 
which proves, on the whole, more eco- 
nomical or generally effective than the 
long-eetablished use of lime. Neverthe- 
less, the recent experiments in Porto 
Rico have clearly demonstrated the pos- 


sibility of more efficient control of the | 


methods for the clarification of cane 


juice. 


Definite results obtained from the ex- | 


periments in Porto Rico include improve- 


ment of the methods for controlling the | 


clarification of sugar-cane 
means of hydrogen-ion 
measurements, better 
fication by a system of continuously 
recording juice reactions and automati- 
cally regulating the flow of lime to the 
juice and, as a consequence, the better 
elimination of the troublesome colloidal 
substances from the juice of the cane 
through the use of modern chemical 
methods. 

The successful conversion of the cane 
into good raw sugar still remains much 
of an agricultural problem in Porto 
Rico and the United States because the 
sugar cane from different soils shows 
varying degrees of refractoriness to the 
same process of manufacture, cane from 
one soil giving a well-clarified juice and 
that from another yielding a juice very 
imperfectly clarified by lime. The va- 
riety of the cane, rainfall, and other 
seasonal influences may also affect the 


juice by 


ease or difficulty with which the cane | 


juice is clarified for subsequent extrac- 
tion of sugar. The quality of the raw 
sugar in its turn has an important ef- 
fect upon the manufacture of the re- 


found | 


concentration | 
control of clari- | 


1of the whole number. Other interests 
have benefited by such legislation and | 
| the former is entitled to the same consid- 
eration. 

Equality is the basis upon which de- 
| mocracy is founded. Lloyd George, in 
| a recent article, said, “In America, faith 
|in democracy is as fundamental as the 
| belief in a Supreme Being. No one| when marketed, with around 25 per cent 
——— =; under 900 pounds while only about six 
| Per cent will average over 1,300 pounds. 


Salmon Pack Larger The estimated number on feed August 
I British Colesiatn |x 1928, as a percentage of the number 
n 


| to November, will continue to run below 
|last year and that the proportion o 
heavy steers will probably be less than 
during this period last year. Nearly 75 
!per cent of the cattle on feed, as re- 


on feed August 1, 1927 in the different 
| states was: Ohio, 85; Indiana, 85; Illinois, 
190; Iowa, 92; Missouri, 100; South 
| Dakota, 100; Nebraska, 95; Kansas, 105; 
Eight States (weighted) 94.3. 


eat a eee Tenaga 


Exceeds 1927 Levels. 


'Air-Rail Agreement 
On Freight Concluded 


British Columbia’s salmon pack is 
running larger this year, Dominion} 
| statistics reveal, according to a state-} 
;}ment recently made public by the De- | [Continued from Page 2.] 
partment of Commerce upon a report | sentatives of the German Lufthansa, as 
from Consul Harold S. Tewell, at Van-|the underlying reasons therefor lie ex- 
couver. The full text of the statement! clusively in conditions peculiar to air 
follows: | traffic. 

Up to July 21 the pack exceeded that; Since freight for joint air-rail trans- 
on July 238, 1927, by 12,889 cases. With} portation can be received not only at all 
the exception of springs all species re-|the offices and freight receiving depots 
corded increases over last year’s pack.|of the German Lufthansa, but at all 

Up to July 21 canneries on the Naas| freight despatching offices of the Ger- 
River, Skeena River, Rivers Inlet, Smiths | man Reichsbahn as well, a radical change 
Inlet, Fraser River and in District No. 3; has come out in the preparing of ship- 
reported a pack of 151,637 cases, com-| ping documents in the offices of the 
pared with 188,748 cases on July 23 last} German Reichsbahn. The employes have 
year and 192,765 cases on July 24, 1926.) to acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
The sockeye pack on July 21 totaled 112,-|the forms (blanks) and usages of air 
116 cases, whereas on July 23 a year) freight transportation. Since, in the in- 
ago it amounted to 106,088 cases, and | terest of air-rail traffic, it was essentially 
on July 24, 1926, 122,925 cases. necessary to take over the advantages 

The pack of springs, steelheads, | that air freight traffic offered, such as | 
cohoes, pinks, and chums on Rivers and!(¢, 0. 1. collections, and forwarding of | 
Smiths Inlets amounted to 3,101 cases | unprepaid freight shipments, the Reichs- 
on June 21, 1928, 2,165 cases on Juiy | bahn, in its turn, had to introduce these | 


| 


| indicate that the average weight of fat | 
cattle during the four months, August | 


»|pressing the aver 


| ported, will average under 1,100 pounds | 


lwith 100 representing the base period 
'1910-1914. Corresponding figures, 
|purchasing power since 1920, in terms 
lof this mode of recokoning, are: 99 for 
11920; 75 for 1921; 81 for 1922; 88 for 
11923: 87 for 1924; 92 for 1925; 87 for 
11926; and 85 for 1927. In the last year 
| farm commodity purchasing power has 
| increased, due to an increase 
le 


was expressed by the index number 93, | 


ex- | 
age farm commodity | 


in farm | 
ommodity prices. The prices of things | 


bought by the farmers have remained | 


| pr 
| pr 
45 per cent of the pre-war, compared 
| with 130 per cent of that level in June 
' 1927, while in the same period the prices 
| paid by farmers for commodities re- 
iaaiaad approximately the same. 

| Taxes and Wages Are High. 


actically constant. Thus in June 1928 | 
ices received for farm products were | 


to MSrem JOHN W, SMITE sccowree, 22254, 567 


As already noted, this improvement Is | 
not a complete measure of the agricul- 


icultural price situation Although the 
|prices of commodities purchased by 


farmers are now nearly on the level with | 


the prices of products sold by farmers, 
taxes and farm wages remain relatively 
jhigh. In June 


wages 170 per cent of that level. 


use in production are lower than the 


prices of commodities entering into the | 


family living. This difference is ex- 


{pressed in the fact that the index of | 
‘the prices of commodities used in pro- | 
duction averaged about 148 per cent of | 


|the prewar level in June, whereas the 


|prices of commodities used for family | 
|living in that month averaged 162 per | 


|cent of the prewar level. 


Among the items contributing to the | 


high cost of living on the farm in June 


were furniture and furnishings at 208 | 


1928 farm taxes were | 
| 250 per cent of the prewar level and farm | 
It is | 
| significant, however, that the prices of | 
;commodities purchased by farmers for | 


New Safeguard 


for Savings Accounts 


Today there is a new safeguard for the protection of 
both bank and depositor in the handling of savings 
accounts. A machine which prints three records of a 
deposit or withdrawal at one operation, which makes 


fined product and upon its price when it 


23, 1927, and 3,331 cases on July 24, -essi 2 air freight service | Per cent of the prewar; clothing at 179 | 
finally reaches the tables of the Ameri- ; . concessions (that the air freight service 


7 Leer one a tse Gian wid GAs Ga | certain that the depositor’s record and the bank’s 


can public, in that greater or less 
amount of impurities in the raw sugar 





make its ultimate refining more or less 
difficult and expensive. 

The experiments of the chemists from 
the Department of Agriculture who have 
gone to work with our island neighbors 
thus directly affect the Porto Rican 
planters and raw sugar manufacturers, 
the domestic American sugar industry, 
and every American family. 


Fish in Chesapeake Bay 
Number 200 Varieties 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
dustry, chiefly foodstuffs, amounts to an- 
other $2,000,000. About 40,000 persons, 
the bulletin shows, earn their livelihood 
in some activity connected with Chesa- 
peake Bay fishing. The property, boats 
and gear of the commercial fisheries rep- 
resent an investment of around $12,- 
000,000, while that of the menhaden in- 
dustry is about $5,000,000, 

More than 200 distinct species of fish 
have been recorded as inhabiting the wa- 


The pack of sockeye on the Fraser 
River this year is already double the 
pack at this time in 1927. The total 
for the district was 5,018 cases, against 
9,489 cases on July 28, last year. 

The pack of salmon on Rivers Inlet 
is the largest in the past three years, 
amounting to 51,495 cases, compared 
with 41,770 on July 28, 1927, and 51,297 
on July 24, 1926. Of the pack this year 
48,923 cases were sockeye. 

On Smiths Inlet of a total pack of 
32,412 cases 31,883 cases were sockeye 
This district shows the largest increase 
in pack of any district in the province, 
but 23,530 cases having been put up by 
July 23, 1927, and 18,067 cases on July 
24, 1927. On the Naas River pinks lead 
the pack this year with 10,454 cases in 
a total of 15,662 cases. The pack of 
pinks on Naas River on July 24, 1926, 
was 10,970 cases, on July 23, 1927, but 
882 cases. 


and the herring are the first to come 
back after their winter sojourn. The 
former fish is the aristocrat of the Bay 
and represents fully half of the value of | 


‘had made to the public) into its rail ex- 
; press freight service, although it had | 
|never done such a thing before. | 
| Entering into the calculations are the | 
air freight tariff rates prescribed by the 
; German Lufthansa for the sections over 
| Which shipment by air is required, and 
| the rail express freight tariff rates pre- 
scribed by the German Reichsbahn for | 
| the sections over which shipment by rail | 
| is required. To this is added the drayage | 
}for hauling the goods from the flying | 
| field to the railroad station, or vice} 
versa, in accordance with the tariff rates 
{prescribed by the German Lufthansa as 
|follows: up to 10 kg., .50 marks; up to 
| 20 kg., .75 marks; up to 30 ke., 1.90 
marks; up to 5U kg., 1.25 marks; up to 

100 kg., 1.50 marks; up to 200 kg., 2. | 
| marks; over 200, .50 marks for every! 
| fraction of 50 kg. 

Such hauling is generally done by | 
regular trucking companies. Further, a 
|fee for handling the goods is charged, | 
'as follows: .50 marks for shipments up 
to 5 kilos (1 kilo=2.2 lbs.); 1 mark for 


| 


| shipments up to 10 kilos; 1.50 marks for 


shipments over 10 kilos. 


terials for the home at 171 per cent of | 


the prewar level. Food prices were 
about on the same level as commodity 
prices generally. 
were relatively low, notably feed and 
fertilizer prices. The price of farm ma- 
chinery was close to the general price 
level. 


lections, up to 100 marks, 2 per cent; no 


commission less than .20 marks; com- | 
misison on C. O. D. collections, over 100 | 
marks, 1 per cent; no commission less | 
than 2 marks; fee for customs clearance | 


only when the duty is over 50 marks, 1 
per cent; warehousing charges per piece 


and namely for any fraction of 24 hours, | 


40 marks. 


Perishable goods can be shipped only | 


when the freight charges are paid in ad- 


vance; in all other cases charges are col- | 


lected either in advance or C. O. D., ac- 


cording to the instructions of the con- | 
Air-rail shipments cannot be | 


signor. 
made, free to house, or free to house ex- 


cluding customs dues, that is to say, in| 


Some production items | 


record are 


chine has 
in banking 


end of the 
drawals... 


for Banks. 





air-rail shipments, all expenses accuring | 
after the arrival of the goods at their | 


exactly the same. 


In providing this protection the National Posting Ma- 


eliminated one of the greatest weaknesses 


Handwritten figures, often illegible and always easily 
changed are replaced by neat printed figures. 


At the 
day a balance is quickly obtained because 


the machine keeps a total of all deposits and with- 


. A wire or letter to Dayton will bring com- 


plete information about the National Posting Machine 


- 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


In addition to this there are incidental | destination, such as drayage, customs | 
the total catch each year, In point of | charges that are customary in air freight | dues, fees for customs clearance must 
quantity the alewife easily ranks first. and rail express freight traffic, as fol-|invariably be paid by the consignee. 

With the exception of the sea bass and | lows: | Therefore, with  air-rail shipments, | 
the tautog, which are caught by hand,| Cost of a bill of lading blank, ry | paid, are sent either arrival all charges | 


ters of the Chesapeake. After the first 
of November practically all of these dis- 
appear, leaving only a few species such 
as the rock cod, the white perch and the 
common eel. Just where these fish mi- 
grate to even the Bureau of Fisheries ex- 
perts do not profess to know. The shad 


practically all the commercial fishing in| marks; customs clearance fee, for every | paid, or arrival collect. 
Chesapeake Bay is done with nets, the| package, .20 marks; no fee les than! 


To be continued in the issue of 
pound net being the most widely used. | 1.00 marks; commission on C. QO, D. col- | 


August 16. 
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Railroads 


| New Basis Is Prescribed. for Rates 


Committee Named 
To Study Problems 
Of Air Navigation 


Organization Meeting Held 
By Members; Subcommit- 
tees to Study Various 
Phases. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
suited for the study of each problem. 

There already are three existing major 
committees of the Advisory Committee. 
These are the committees on aerody- 
namics, power piants for aircraft, and 
materials for aircraft. The new body is 
the first major standing committee to 
be designated since the World War. 

Coordination Needed. 

The memorandum of Dr. G. W. Lewis, 
Director of Aeronautical Research of the 
Advisory Committee, recommending the 
appointment of the Committee to Dr. 
Ames, written on May 29, was made pub- 
lic by the Committee on August 14. Dr. 
Lewis called attention to the need for 
the coordination of scientific research be- 
ing conducted on the problems of instru- 
ments for air navigation, aerial com- 
munications, and meteorological prob- 
lems, of air navigation, especially iand- 
ing in fog. 

The full text 
lows: 

1. It has been brought to my atten- 
tion that there neci at the present 
time for the coordination of scientific 
research being conducted on the prob- 
lems of instruments for air navigation, 
aerial communications, and meteorolo- 
gical problems of air navigation, espe- 
cially landing in fog. 

2. The importance of coordinating 
these activities has been called to my at- 
tention particularly by representatives 
ot the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Acronautics and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. To provide aids to air navi- 
gation is a function of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The coordination of scientific research 
for the providing of such aids is consid- 
ered to be properly a function of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, and can be so interpreted from 
the act establishing the Committee, 
which states it shall be the duty of the 
Committee ‘to supervise and direct the 


of the memorandum fol- 


scientific study of the problems of flight, | 


with a view to their practical solution, 
and to determine the problems which 
should be experimentally attacked, and 
to discuss their solution and their ap- 
plication to practical questions.” 


Varied Researches, 


3. Commander Hunsaker, of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, has advised me that his com- 
pany is conducting research on aerial 
communications,. especially in connection 
with the navigation of aircraft and the 
communication of weather reports. He 
has found that the researches being con- 
ducted along lines in which he is par- 
ticularly interested are rather wide- 
spread and varied, and that there is no 


organization at present that is coordinat- | 


ing this work in a manner similar to the 
functions of the Aerodynamics Commit- 
tee and other subcommittees in other 
fields of aeronautical activity. 
the organizations at present conducting 
research along thelines of aerial com- 
munications are the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the Bureau of 
Standards, the War Department, 
Navy Department, and the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 

4. The Guggenheim Fund organized, 
under the direction of Admiral H. I. 
Cone, a committee to study the problem 
of fog landing. The committee included 
in its membership representatives of 
the various Government 
concerned with the problem, the purpose 
being to coordinate the efforts of the 


various investigators along this line with! 


a view to the making of definite recom- 
mendations as to what the Guggenheim 
Fund could do to aid in the solution of 
this particular problem. 


Instruments Needed. 


5. Admiral Cone also brought to my 
attention the importance of coordinat- 
ing the work of Government organiza- 
tions and manufacturers in fundamental 
investigations leading to the develop- 
ment of better and more accurate aerial 
navigation instruments, 

6. There is a feeling on the part of 
everyone connected with aeronautics, 
both in the Government services and in 
outside organizations, including the man- 
ufacturers, that the Committee has dis- 
charged its function of coordinating fun- 
damental research in a very praiseworthy 


manner with reference to aerodynamics, | 
power plants and materials for aircraft. | 


The time has now come when the prob- 
lems of air navigation, particularly 
meteorological problems, aerial com- 
munications, and navigational instru- 
ments, are of the utmbst importance, 
and the coordination of fundamental re- 
search in connection with these projects 
is properly a function of the National 
Advisory Committee. It therefore 
recommended that a Subcommittee on 
the Problems of Air Navigation be or- 
ganized, to include in its membership 
representatives of those agencies par- 
ticularly interested in these problems, 
both in the Government services and out- 
side the Government. 


is 


Traffic League Seeks 
Reconsideration of Case 


The National Industrial Traffic League 
has filed a petition with the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for reopening and | 
reconsideration of the proceeding in Ex | 


Parte 73 in which the Commission pre- 
scribed rules and regulations effective 
July 1, 1920, governing the payment and 
collection of tariff rates and charges sub- 


Among! 


the | 


organizations { 


On Excelsior in Southern Territory | 
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Rates 


| Proposed Schedules Are Rejected and Maximum Ratio to 
| First Class Tariffs Established. 


} Publication of the full text of the 
report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which held that pro- 
posed schedules increasing freight 
rates on hay, straw, excelsior and 
similar products were not justified 
was begun in the issue of August 

| 13 and continued August 14. The 

| text of the report concludes: 

' As we stated in California Growers’ 

Protective League v. S. P. Co., 129 I. C. 
C. 25, 34, “the lowest possible lawful 
vates” which we may prescribe under the 
Hoch-Smith resolution on any given agri- 
cultural traffic as to which depression has 
i been shown must be somewhere within 
the zone of reasonableness permitted by 
the flexible limits of discretion reposed 
in us, and such rates must be put as near 
the lowest limit or level of that zone as 
is compatible with the maintenance of 
adequate transportation service. 

The question here seems to resolve it- 
self into whether ninth or tenth class 
more nearly coincides with that limit. 
It must not be forgotten that the inter- 
territorial movement of hay with which 
we are here chiefly concerned covers dis- 
tances frequently in excess of 1,000 miles 
and in this respect is unique for a low 
grade, light-loading commodity. Consid- 
ering both ton-mile and car-mile earn- 
ings under the tenth-class intertervritorial 
rates on hay it may seriously be doubted 
whether they would be compensatory. 

The tenth-class rates, as has been 
abundantly shown, are lower than the 
yates upon which hay is moving in other 
territories and from western territory 
to the South. It appears that they have 
,already had the effect of impeding the 
movement of western hay into the South, 
and this danger has been recognized 
by the Illinois Central, operating in the 
western portion of southern territory. 
which seeks to apply from Illinois rates 
which are somewhere between eighth and 
ninth classes in order to preserve what 
it considers a proper relationship be- 
,tween competing groups shippers. 
Upon all the facts of record we are of 
{the view that the ninth-class basis marks 
the lowest limit of rates which may be 
lawfully applied on hay and _ straw, in 
carloads. We are also of opinion that 
respondents have not justified a less- 
than-carload rating on hay higher than 
fourth class. 

The commercial conditions affecting 
the transportation of excelsior are en- 
tirely different from those relating to 
hay. This commodity is manufactured 
at various points in both official and 
southern territories. 

At the time of the Hearing in May, 
1927, it was said to be worth from $13. 
to $15.50 per ton at point of production. 
Apparently it loads somewhat more 
heavily than hay, the average of 48 
shipments by a manufacturer at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., in 1927 being 31,700 
pounds per car. 


¢ 
ot 


Manufacturers Oppose 
Suspended Schedules 


The suspended schedules are opposed 
by manufacturers of excelsior at Sheboy- 
gan. Oshkosh, and Rice Lake, Wis.’ 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Norfolk and Halls- 
yoro, Va., New Orleans, Chattanooga, 
and Atlanta, who seek the continuance 
of the present rates and ratings. The 
northern manufacturers sell their prod- 
uct largely in central territory, where 
the movement is on fifth-class rates, but 
would also like to make shipments to 
southern territory, from which they sa) 
they would be barred by rates higher 
than tenth class. j 

The movement of excelsior from the 
South to official territory, on the other 
hand, is substantial, having been fostered! 
by the establishment of commodity rates 
lower in many instances than the pres- 
ent tenth-class rates. 

The northern manufacturers contend 
that the establishment of eighth-class 
rates would make the disparities be- 
‘tween the northbound and southbound 
jrates on excelsior too great. 
| There is no proposal in this proceeding 
to cancel the commodity rates from the 
South to official territory above referred 
to, but southern manufacturers are ap- 
| prehensive lest this be done and accord-} 
‘ingly oppose any increase in the rating. 
Within the South, class rates generally, 
}apply on excelsior, although there are a 
few commodity rates. The southern pro- 
iestants show that the proposed increase 
from tenth to eighth class would raise 
{their carload rates to representative 
desinations by amounts ranging fiom 5 
to 16 cents, and their less-than-carload 
rates by amounts varying from 12 to 
34 cents. 

The Atlanta protestants introduced ex- 
hibits showing intrastate rates on ex- 
celsior in effect in & southern States, 
, Which for the most part are higher than 
corresponding rates on hay. The intra- 
state carload rates on excelsior in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina are generally higher 
than the tenth-class rates, those in 
Georgia and Virginia are substantially 
the same and those in North Carolina 
are somewhat lower. 

The situation is about the same with 
respect to the relation between intrastate 
less-than-carload rates on excelsior and 
the fifth-class rates now applicable on 
interstate traffic, but the interstate 
basis is in effect within Alabama. 

The protestants at Hallsboro are par- 
| ticularly concerned over the effect of the 
proposed increases in their rates to the 
Carolinas. They state that other south- 
ern manufacturers have the advantage of 
j}lower commodity rates to these desti- 
nations, but these rates are not spe- 
cifically shown. 

Their less-than-carload shipments have 
| decreased because of low intrastate rates 
|in effect in North Carolina and South 
|Carolina on other packing materials, 
such as cottonseed hull fiber or shavings, | 


: |sawdust, wood shavings and rags. The 
ject to the Interstate Commerce <Act,| proposed increases from 


Hallsboro 


to 


comparable commodities are 


paper 
celsior and packing cushions 


or 


ex- 


sixth class, respectively. 

Excelsior is a manufactured 
than an agricultural commodity. The 
question presented, therefore, is what 
are maximum reasonable ratings for it, 
and classification principles must govern. 

It is a low-grade commodity with a 
value about the-same as that of hay, but 
it apparently loads somewhat 
heavily. 
ing material and necessarily comes in 
competition with many other low-grade 
commodities used for the same purpose, 
a high level of rates would restrict its 
movement. This fact is reflected in the 
low commodity rates which the south- 
ern carriers have published on excelsior 
from various southern manufacturing 
points to Ohio River crossings. 


rather 


Low-Grade Commodity 
Entitled to Low Rates 


Upon consideration of all these cir- 
cumstances we are of opinion that the 
proposed eighth-class rating i un- 
justifiably high, but that a rating of 


1s 


ninth class would be somewhat too low. | 


In our judgment the carload rating on 
excelsior in southern classification should 
not exceed 27.5 per cent of first class. 

In support of the proposed less-than- 
carload rating of third class for excel- 
sior respondents refer to a number of 
our decisions in which ratings as high 
as double first class or one and one-half 
times first class have been prescribed 
for kitchen cabinets, store fixtures, sec- 
tional bookcases, paint and varnish 
spraying booths, and peahullers, in less 
than carloads, having densities ranging 
from 4.9 to 9.6 pounds per cubic foot, 
which do not differ substantially from 
that of wood excelsior. 

As before shown, several varieties of 
fiber, in less than carloads, are rated 
second class in southern classification. 
The record supports the view that a 
less-than-carload rating of third class 
for excelsion would not be too high. 

The proposed cancellation here under 
suspension of commodity rates on moss 
from New Orleans and other points in 
Louisiana ‘to northern 
pursuant to our findings and order in 
National Asso. of Furniture Mfrs. v. 
A. R. R. RB. Co., 182 I, C. C. 546. 

After two hearings in that proceeding 
we found the rates on moss from 
Plaquemine, La., and other points in 
that State west of the Mississippi River 
to Chicago and other destinations un- 


duly prejudicial and preferential in reia- | 


tion to the rates from New Orleans to 
the extent that the rates from the wesi- 
side points exceeded those contemporane- 
ously applied from New Orleans to the 
same destinations by percentages greater 
than those by which the maximum first- 
class rates prescrived 
Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 205, 
for application from the west-side pro- 
ducing points exceeded the maximum 
first-class rates prescribed in the South- 


dice and preference removed. 


the order by publishing from the west- 
side points the class-C rates prescribed 


in Consolidated Southern Cases, supra, | 


and eighth-class rates from New Or- 
leans, these two sets of rates having the 
same class percentage; but upon protest 
of the New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau 
and the National 
holstered Furniture Manufacturers the 
cancellation of the commodity rates from 
New Orleans was suspended by 
plemental order in this proceeding until 
December 12, 1928. 


Moss is used as an upholstering ma- | 


terial and the testimony here is that it 
worth about 8 cents per pound at 
producing points, although in other pro- 
ceedings we have found its value to range 
as high as 15 cents. The average load- 
ing is slightly in excess of 20,000 pounds 
in standard cars. 


Is 


Commodity Rates Based 
On Average Loadings 


Within southern territory the move- 
ment of moss, in carloads, is on tenth- 
class rates, but from New Orleans to a 
number of points in official territory 
there are commodity rates, based upon 


an average loading of 21,000 pounds; the | 


car-mile earnings under these commodity 
rates range from 10.1 to 12.2 cents. Un- 
der the tenth-class rates they would be 
somewhat less. : 

Respondents show that the car-mile 
vields of the present xates on moss are 
materially lower than those of rates on 
lumber, bituminous rock, cement, phos- 
phate rock, crushed stone, molasses and 
syrup, pig iron, and sugar from south- 
ern points to destinations in official ter- 
ritory. 

The New 
that moss highly competitive with 
flax tow or flax fiber and that if the 
commodity rates on moss from New Or- 


Orleans protestant states 


Is 


‘leans are concelled the producers there 


will be unable to make shipments be- 
cause of the low rates accorded these 
competing commodities. 

These rates yield car-mile earnings 
ranging from 10.6 to 17.2 cents. The New 
Orleans protestant states that “the com- 


mission has stated that on articles man- | 


ufactured or produced in the South, rates 
from producing points in that territory 


should be so adjusted as to permit ship- | 


pers located in the South to compete on 
a fair basis with shippers in other ter- 


ritory, or to meet such competition as , 


may be found to exist,” citing Ameri- 
can Distilling Co., v. A., C. & Y. Ry. Co., 
146 ft 6C; C, and other decisions. 
Such a broad interpretation of those de- 


633, 


‘cisions is not warranted. 


2 
Dy, 


In the Southern case, 100 I. C. C. 51 
611, we said: 

“In fixing maximum reasonable rates, 
competition is not a factor which we may 
take into consideration. The carriers 
may, within limits, make low rates for 
the purpose of mecting competition, but 


in conformity with paragraph (2) of Sec- Carolina destinations appear to be about} we are without power to compel them 


tion 3 thereof, as amended by Section 405 
of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

The League’s petition represented that 
the rules and regulations prescribed now 
require reasonable modification on the 
ground that they are unworkable. 
“There are universal violations by car- 
riers and shippers of the letter of the 
said regulations, which violations are un- 
avoidable,” the petition states, “although 
carriers and shippers generally 
obeying the spirit and endeavoring to 
conform to the letter of the 
tions.” 


; the same as those from Atlanta. 

' Respondents point out that exceisior 
is rated Class (, in carloads, in western 
classification, and that this class under 
the recent southwestern readjustment is , 
30 per cent of first class, corresponding 
in that respect to eighth class in south-| 
ern classification. The carload rating on| 
wood sawdust and scrap or waste paper, 
each with a minimum of 24,000 pounds, 


are is eighth class in southern classification.| count of 


On shingle tow and wood shavings, in 


to meet it.” 

The low earnings 
present commodity rates from New Or- 
leans strongly prescribe as reasonable 
maxima. Respondents show that sisal, 
minimum 24,000 pounds, is rated fifth 
class; istle, 30,000 pounds, fowth class; 
hemp or manila, minimum 24,000 pounds, 
fourth class; flax and grass, minimum 
20,000 pounds, fourth class. Taking ac- 
the density and the value, 
which is shown to be $160 per ton or 


afforded by the 


reguia- | carloads, the rating is tenth class, but the | more, eighth class appears none too high 
} minimum weight is 24,000 pounds. Other!a carload rating for moss, and we are 


pads | 
made of excelsior, grass, hay or straw, | 
| paper covered, taking a minimum of 20,- | 
/ 000 pounds, which are rated fifth and ; 


more | 
As it is used solely as a pack- ' 


destinations was ! 


in Consolidated | 


Association of Up- | with, if at all, in the consideration of | 


sup-! 


_ shown in this record. 


Aeronautics 


| Views on Revising 
| (Class Rates in West 


{ ys . 
' Various Bases Advocated for | 


General Changes; Secur- 
ity Holders Ask Higher 
Schedules. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


line rate structure, which, the Commis- | seasons when the Lake waters become} that is to say, three flights with two | tariffs filed pursuant to the Commission’s 
87, should be un-/Unduly lowered through hydroelectric) jocks in each flight. At Pedro Miguel, | 


sion said in Ex Parte 
dertaken. 

The security holders’ committee 
tends‘ that the should 
only grant the relief sought but also au- 
thorize ‘such additional rate increases 
as will produce a fair return in western 
trunk line territory. The committee ar- 
gues further that if the Commission is to 
keep the rates on agricultural products ' 
“near the lowest limit of the zone of 
reasonableness” under the Hoch-Smith 
| resolution, other rates, including class | 
rates, must be put at the highest limit 
of the zone of reasonableness. 

New Division Favored. 

The law committee of the western, 
Trunk Line State commissions represents 
that proper divisions of joint rates should 
be established and the amount of in- 
creased revenue determined preliminary 
to determination of the main question; 
whether the carriers in the western dis- 
trict are in need of an increase in freight 
rates. The committee holds that the 
present divisions do not assign to the 
lines in the western district a fair or 
reasonable proportion of the charges on 
trafic moving under through or joint 
rates, and the facts indicate, according 
to the commission, that a proper division 
would add several million dollars to the | 
amount. now being received by the 
western carriers. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce 
and the Chitago Shippers Conference 
Association expressed the belief that in 
the*revision of rates between points in 
Western Trunk Line territory a scale of 
, class rates should be constructed that | 
will permit the free flow of commerce 
throughout the territory and that the, 
. relationship of the classes and the level | 
of the scale should be such as to permit 
the application of class rates to many 
| commodities. 

It is essential, in the opinion of the 
Chicago associations, that a class rate! 
, scale should be constructed that will 
eliminate the publication of numerous 
commodity rates which now apply in the 
territory and also harmonize the rates in | 


con- 


Commission not 


in Central Freight Association | 
The Chicago brief contends | 


rates 
territory. 


that in making the rates from points in | 


Illinois to points in Western Trunk Line! 
territory the lower level of rates ap- 


Shippers Present | 


| where 


AuTtHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WuITHOUT COMMENT 


Reina 
DAILy 


HPretn, 
STATES 


Are PRESENTED 
By THE UNITED 


Shipping 


Additional Set of Locks Is Urged | 


To Increase Capacity of Panama Canal 


Representative Thatcher Says Project Is Preferable to 


| work was made at the last session 
Congress. 

“Through the construction of this dam 
at Alhajuela, which is on the Chrages 
River, northeast of Gatun Lake, another 


of ; 


| 
New Cut Across Nicaragua. | 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


construct the Nicaraguan Canal, but I 
do believe that for the considerations I | 
have pointed out as well as, others which ; 
might be mentioned, we should utilize | 
the potential capacity of the Panama, 


jlake will there be found whose waters} Canal and exhaust our resources there | 


; _| will constitute a reserve to supplement | before going to Nicaragua or elsewhere. | announced August 14 that rates on pipe, 
jthe reform of the entire western trunk ' the waters of Gatun Lake in occasional | 


operations at the Gatun spillway and the 


}lockage operations at the Canal. 


“All of the physical operations of the 
locks and canals are performed through 


|\the agency of hydroelectric power gen- 
lerated by the flow of lake waters into} 


the sea. It is beleived that if later, some-! from mean sea level to the normal Gatun 


time after the completion of the new dam 
at Alhajuela, the hydroelectric 
should be placed there, the waters used 
for hydroelectric purposes would thus 


flow into Gatun Lake and would be fully | as 


conserved for lockage purposes. 
“In this way, there would be practi- 


| cally no use of impounded waters except 
|for the passing of the ships through the | 
| locks. 
|increasing the supply of water for lock- 


This would result in materially 


| 


“In the Gatun unit, we have six locks, | 


we have one flight of twin locks. At} 


| Mira Flores, we have two flights of twin 


locks. Thus the total locks on the At- 


| lantic side is six and on the Pacific side 


{it is six. 


plant | 


age purposes and would doubtless permit | 


another flight of locks at each of the 
present lock units, Gatun, Pedro Miguel 
and Mira Flores. 

“It has been suggested that Gatun, 
there are three twin locks in 
series, two additional locks of increased 
size might be constructed in immediate 


contact with the present unit there. That | 
would provide for increased capacity of | 


the lock chambers. 


“If the plan were followed at Gatun,! 


doubtless larger lock chambers would be | measures, to provide for creation of the 


constructed at the Pedro Miguel and 
Mira Flores units of corresponding ca- 


pacity, so that the new lock chambers} ¢,.. ‘i te”? 
would permit the passing of larger ves- | masnimsiemapitet ae’ shes nn hand 


| sels 


than the 
permit. 


“The present lock chambers are each 


present lock chambers 


Five Coal Traets 


about 110 feet in width by 1,000 feet in| 


length. 

“The United States Naval Airplane 
Carriers in transiting the Panama Canal 
had rather ‘a comfortable squeeze of it’ 
because the vessels’ enormous dimen- 
sions. The Majestic and the Leviathan, 
which are, I believe, 950 feet or more in 
length, could pass through these locks, 


but they would not have much margin to} 


play on. : 
Says Future Demands 


‘May Exhaust Capacity 


“The future may bring forth even 
larger ships, naval and commercial, and 


imereased lock capacity in the Panama 


| five 


| 


Canal to meet the enlarged shipbuilding | 


plicable within the State should be given! made of the subject seem to indicate that | 


recognition in the making of through} 
rates, 
Proposed Rates Criticized. 
The Detroit Board of Commerce and 


; 8 (N- the Michigan Manufacturers Associa- | 
ern case, and ordered the undue preju- | tion hold that the carriers’ proposals for | 


. mA rterritori rates i thing less! 
Defendants undertook to comply with | renee egy agli cena . i 


than the full combination of locals, par-! 
ticularly where Michigan is concerned, | 
and do not meet the requirements of 
just, reasonable, and non-discriminatory | 
rates. They contend that the question of! 
carriers’ revenue has no place in this} 
proceeding in so far as interterritorial | 
rates are concerned, and should be dealt: 


intraterritorial rate levels. 

The Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce holds that the Commission should, 
bring about a proper parity in rates by a} 
scheme of joint through rates which will 
properly reflect the differences in trans- 
portation conditions in Central Freight | 
Association territory and western terri-} 
tory and discard the scheme of building 
rates between territories under the dif-! 
ferential plan. 

The State of Kansas holds that, on the} 
one hand, agriculture, while recovering | 
from depression, is in no condition to! 


| Warrant an additional burden, and that, 


on the other hand, no pressing need for 
increase in revenues in Western Trunk! 
Line territory, as a whole, has_ been 


ae | 


Show Increase in Earnings 


June earnings of the Mackey Compa- 
nies (Postal Telegraph Companies), as 
reported to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

1927 1928 | 


| capacity of the Panama Canal. 
Commission should be clothed with au-! 


: : ;and a minimum production of 275 tons 
thority to submit to Congress and to the | : , "ft 


| Sary 


the capacity of the Panama Canal could 
thus be increased. At present, less than 
one-half of the Canal’s capacity is being 
‘utilized, but in the course of a reasonable 


transportation through the Canal may so 
largely increase as to practically exhaust 
the capacity of the Canal. 


| “Certainly a subject of such vast im- 
| port 


ance should be studied sufficiently 
far in advance of the necessities which 
may arise as to permit the formulation 
of wise and adequate plans to meet these 
conditions. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| County. 


The lift of each flight is about | 
291-3 feet, thus making the total lift 


lake level 85 feet. 
“If the capacity of the Panama Canal 
is increased, it is not believed that very 
much if any, expense would be entailed 
regards Gatun Lake. There is at 
present ample depth and width of channel 
provided for all probable needs of navi- 
gation. The increase of lock capacity 
might require some increase of width 
of the Gaillard Cut_(the former Culebra 
Cut) channel. These matters, however, 
would have to be detailed by proper 
engineering studies and I am not under- | 
taking to speak authoritatively on the 
subject of details. | 
“The survey or surveys I have in mind | 
* ® ” : : | 
would cover the entire subject involved. | 
There would result the procurement of | 
full and sufficient data so that our 
future action as a nation along this line 
may be on a sound and definite basis. 
“T expect at the December session of | 
Congress to introduce a measure, 


} 
| 
or | 


necessary Commission or Commissions to 
make these surveys and studies and to 


~ Offered for Lease 


Land Is Located in North! 
Dakota, Wyoming and 
Montana. 





More than 200 acres of coal lands, in | 
separate tracts in the states of 
North Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana, | 
are offered for lease by the General Land} 


notices just made public. | 
The largest tract of 80 acres, in Mc-| 


conditions. The suggested new lock con- | Kenzie County, North Dakota, is offered | 
struction could provide for this situation. ! for lease at a royalty of 12! 
“Such engineering studies as have been | ton, mine run, an it 


6 cents per} 
intial investment of | 
$1,000 during the first three years of the} 


jafford all interested 


Immediate Hearing 
Assigned on Proposed 


Rates on Iron Pipes 


Tariffs on Fittings and Con- 
nections in Southwestern 
Cases Will Be In- 
cluded. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


fittings and connections published in 
order in the Consolidated Southwestern 
Case, the operation of which was sus- 
pended by order of July 7, will be as- 


signed for immediate hearing. 
Others Postponed. 


With respect to the rates on other com- 
modities under suspension in I. & S. 
Docket No. 3130, the carriers have ad- 


' vised the Commission that they desire to 


give them further consideration, and the 
Commission will withhold action on car- 
riers’ petitions for vacation of portions 
of the suspension order foir 20 days to 
parties an oppor- 
tunity to reply. The text of the Commis- 
sion’s notice reads: 

By its order of July 7, 1928, the Com- 
mission in I. & S. No. 3130 suspended 
portions of the tariffs filed pursuant to 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases. The 
respondent carriers have now advised the 
Commission that they desire to give 
further consideration to all of the rates 
and charges under suspension in I. & S. 
No. 3130 except those on pipe, steel or 
wrought iron, welded or seamless, car 
loads; connections, couplings and fit- 
tings, pipe, iron or steel, carloads. 

As to some of the suspended rates in 


{all probability the respondent carriers 


will desire to substitute others after 
opportunity for further consideration of 
the situation and for consultation with 
interested shippers. As to some of the 
untreated commodities the respondent 
carriers expect to file a petition for 
vacation of the suspension order without 
hearing. 

There are a number of such articles 
as to which the suspended rates are 
generally lower than the present rates 
and there are others which, while 
higher than the present rates, clearly 
fall within the authority granted in the 
Commission’s decision to cancel unneces- 
sary commodity rates and substitute the 
reasonable class rates prescribed. 

If and when such petition for vacation 
of portions of the suspension order is 
received, arrangements will be made to 
have it served upon all protestants in 
I. & S. 3130 and all parties to Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases, Dockets 
13535 et al. Except possibly in emer- 


Western Trunk Line territory with the|the time may come when we shall need | Office, Department of the Interior, under) gency cases which may require different 


handling, the present intention of the 
Commission is to withhold action upon 
such petitions, if filed, for a period of 
20 days after filing in order to afford 
interested parties opportunity to reply 
thereto. 


lease, and a minimum production of 640! ~~ 


tons per year, commencing with the! 
fourth year of the lease. This lease, as! 


in the cases of all the others will be sold 


period—perhaps within he next 20 or 25) at public auction at the individual United | 
years or even sooner—the growth of| States Land offices in the States, on these 


terms to the highest qualified bidder. 
Other North Dakota tracts comprise 
one of 40 acres in McKenzie County and 
another of the same size in Williams 
Conditions of the lease also are 
based on a royalty of 12% cents per ton, 


| with an initial investment of $400 during | 
ithe first three years of the lease, and 


authorize the creation of an effective | 
Commission to make the necessary engi- | 


neering and other studies to determine 
the feasibility of providing an increased 
Such a 


President definite plans for the neces- 
construction involved. 


: }minimum production of 320 tons, 
“I belieye Congress should ptomptly | 2 7 


per 
year commencing with the fourth year. 

The Wyoming tract comprises 40 acres 
in Park County, and the lease will be 


|}made at a royalty of 15 cents per ton 


“I also believe that the Commission, | 


or a like body to be similarly created, 
should be empowered to make a study 
of the Nicaraguan and other Central 
American routes. So, in this way, in 
ample time, Congress, the Executive 
Branch of the Government, and the 
country at large would have before them 
full, adequate data on which appropriate 
legislation and other governmental ac- 


|tion may be based. 


“My own judgment is that we should 


Postal Telegraph Companies | utilize to the utmost our facilities in! 


Panama before we undertake the .con- 
struction of a new canal across Nica- 
ragua or some other Central American 
area. 

Points to Expense 


Of New Canal 


“If the capacity of the Panama Canal 


JUNG: STORS.<.2:050% $2.344,885 $2,228,047;can be increased in a substantial way, 


Net after taxes... 149,272 
Net oper. income. 89,272 
Six months’ gross 13,774,552 
| Net after taxes... 847,816 
Net oper. income. 487,816 


199,093 
139,093 
13,181,851 
1,135,527 
775,527 


junable to find on this record that the 
application of eighth-class rates from 
; New Orleans to central territory would 
be unduly prejudicial and preferential in 
relation to the rates on flax tow above 
'yeferred to. In our first report in Na- 
tional Asso. of Furniture Mfrs. v. A. A 
R. R. Co., 98 I. C. C. 501, 502, we said: 

“Moss is worth from 10 to 13 cents 
,per pound f. o. b. producing point and 
is more valuable than tow or granetted 
cotton. The percentage of moss used for 


stuffing and filling is higher in the more | 


expensive grades of upholstering.” 

As to commodities other than those 
, Which have been previously discussed the 
{evidence is meager. Some of them, such 
as fodder, flax shives, peanut hull fiber, 
_corn husks and stacks, and rice hulls are 
by-products of agriculture and are sim- 
‘ilar in use and general nature to hay 
| and straw. For that reason they should 
| be given the same ratings as the latter 
' commodities. 
} Pine needles (pine straw) is said to 
be used somteime as a packing material, 
but no other facts concerning it are 
igiven. The value and uses of coconut 
‘husk fiver, sea grass, sea moss, and sea 
weed are not shown, and it is impossible 
to determine from this record what 
proper ratings on these commodities 
would be. It must be found, therefore, 


that the present record does not war- | 


rant higher ratings for these commodi- 
ties than those on hay and straw. 

Palm or palmetto fiber is used in the 
manufacture of scrubbing brushes and 
appears to be worth 5 cents or more 
per pound. It may therefore properly 
take ratings of eighth class, in carloads, 
and third class, in less than carloads, 


tun on. nee 0 enna 


'the cost thereby involved would be very 
much less than the cost of an entirely 
new canal at some other point. : 

“In addition to this, is the considera- 
tion, which is important, that the Pan- 
,ama Canal is a going concern and a 


mine run, an initial investment of $500° 


| during the first three years of the lease, 


per year, commencing with the fourth 
year. 

Thirty-five acres are included in the 
Montana tract, which will be leased at a 
royalty of 10 cents per ton, mine run, an 


| intial investment of $500 during the first 


| 


} 
' 


| 
‘ 


| Miss., and Cromwell, Ala., a distance of | 


| 
| 


| great success; that all treaty rights have | 


{been worked out; that the canal itself 
lis fortified; and that various other im- 
{portant problems have been solved in 
{connection with its construction and op- 
,eration. 


“The construction of a new inter- 


:|ocean canal, at some other point, would 


not only be tremendously expensive from 

|a construction standpoint but as well 
would be tremendously expensive from 
{the standpoint of protection and national 
defense. 

“With great projects like the Missis- 
sippi flood control, definitely launched 
jand involving a probable expenditure of 
| $1,000,000,000 or more, it would seem 
to be the part of wisdom to enlarge the 
|capacity of the Panama Canal, if this 
;may be feasible, before we embark upon 
}a vast expenditure program involved in 
|the construction and fortification of a 
/new canal at some other point in Cen- 
j tral America. 
| “There are one or two other points in 
the Central American region which might 
be available as canal sites. These are 
in addition to the proposed Nicaraguan 
route touching which we already have 
jacquired important treaty rights. 
| “Another consideration that always 
has apepaled to me in support of the 
| Panama Canal site in preference to the 
Nicaraguan site is the fact that experi- 
jence and scientific investigation indicate 
jthat Nicaragua is much more in the 


|earthquake zone than is the Isthmus of | 


|Panama. In the construction of an in- 
'teroceanic canal this must be an im- 
portant factor to be kept in mind, espe- 
cially so in matters of lock construction. 
} “Ultimately, it may be necessary to 


three years of the‘lease and a production 
of not less than 400 tons per year, com- 
mencing with the fourth vear. 


a= | 


Plan to Finance Extension | 
Of Road in South Approved | 


The Meridian & Bigbee River Railway | 
has been authorized by report and order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Finance Docket No. 7033, to issue and 
reissue within a period of two years 
$25,000 of promissory notes to be sold at | 
not less than par to provide working | 
capital for the operation of the completed | 
portion of its road between Meridian, | 
50 miles. On completion the road will 
extend from Meridian to Myrtlewood, 
Ala., a distance of 50 miles. 


Two 


When you travel between the following 
points, use the Wabash Railway—fast, 
luxurious train service. 


\ st. Detroit, New 
( York. Hot Springs, Moberly, 


‘,apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 
) cite. San Francisco, Los 
\ Angeles 


Louis, 


Chicago 


and 


Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul. Minne- 


St. Louis 


and 


j Chicago. St. Louis, Kansas 

City, Buffalo, New York 

‘) City. Evansville, South 
\ Bend. 


Detroit 


and 


Kansas City { St. Louis, 


and t Detroit. 


No matter where you 


Wabash 
accurate 


are going any 
representative 


el 


will 


information free 


tladly furnish 


tra or write 


H. E. Watts 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash St. 


to 


Louis. 


abash 


—- 


Railway, 


Years 


Round the World 


Sail from Boston of New York any fortnight on Palati 
President Liners westward Round the World” Visit aa 
in 14 countries. Stopover where you like for a week, two 
weeks or longer. Your ticket is valid for two full years. 


Havana, Panama, California, Hawaii, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Malaya, India, Egypt and the Mediterranean. 
If you prefer sail from Seattle via Victoria, B. C. any alter- 


nate Saturday direct to the Orient, or from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco weekly via Honolulu. 


President Liners are like great private yachts, 


pene. All outside rooms. 


luxuriously ap- 


Spacious decks glass encolsed. Out- 


x swimming pool, World-famous cuisine. First-class only. 
Transportation, accommédations, meals and full privileges from 


$1000, $1056.10, $1250. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad tickes agent or 


American Mail Line 
Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Ave., New York, Phone Bryant 5900 
25 Broadway, New York, Phone Bowling Green 3144 
1005 Connecticut N. W., Washington, D.C., Phone Franklin 695 
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Public Utilities 


Department to Furnish Public Speakers 
Organiz 


Service Maintained 


To Create Good Will 


Former Director of Informa- 
tion Committee Explains 
Activities. 


Publicity activties of public utili- 
ties in Michigan were investigated 
by the Federal Trade Commission 
at its hearing on June 29. Commis- 
sioner Edgar McCulloch presided. 
The examination was conducted by 
Robert E. Healy, chief counsel for 
the Commission. Excerpts from 
transcript of testimony follow: 
Alfred Fischer was called as a witness 

and having been first duly sworn, was 
examined and testified as follows: 


Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Q.| 


You are no longer connected with the 
Michigan Committee on Public Utility 
Information? A. No, sir. 

Q. Your connection ended when? A. 
I am now employed by the Summit Sol- 
vay Engineering Corporation of New 
York. 

Q. 


When did you cease to have any- 


thing to do with the Michigan Commit- | 


tee? <A. In March, 1927. 

Q. When did you first become asso- 
ciated with that committee. A. In 1921, 
October. 

Do you know when the committee 
was established? <A. Early in 1921 or 
late in 1920. 

Q. Do you know who preceded you as 
director? A. Mr. Henry Tinkham. 

Q. What had been your business or 
training before you went to work for the 
committee? A. Mostly journalistic. I 
was employed by the Detroit Free Press 


from 1911 to about 1916; by the Asso- | 


ciated Press at Detroit and Lansing for 
about one year after that; then for a 
short time as editor of the Michigan 
Manufacturer and Financial Record, a 
weekly business paper published in De- 
troit, which I left to enter the service. 
At the end of the service I went back 
to that paper aa editor until 1921, when 
I went to Ann Arbor to take up the posi- 
tion as director of the committee. 


ed by Utilitie 


son Company supported and yet it is the 
only one of which I have any definite 
recollection. 

Q. Have there been courses in util- 
ities established in the universities or 
schools in your State? A. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan has a very complete 
engineering college. Courses which fitted 
into public utility practices and opera- 
|tion have been taught there for years. 


electric meter men, which was held for 





vacation. 
Q. 
who go to the college are taught any- 
thing about the operation or economics 
| of public utilities? A. I presume so. 
| Q. What do you know about it? A. 
There are professors in electric engineer- 
ing who teach electrical measurements, 
for example, and designing and building 
| and handling of motors— 
| Q. (Interrupting) But in connection 
| with these technical courses is 
{some teaching of the principles of the 
jeconomics of the utility business? A. 


| There may be in the College of Business | 
am not familiar | 
| Lowell Gas Light Company in Lowell, 


| Administration but I 
| with their courses. 

| Q. What distribution of pamphlets or 
| text books was made in Michigan by 
| you or your committee ? 


| Prepared Pamphlets 
|For Utility Men 
A. No distribution of text books. 


prepared, shortly after I went to Ann 
Arbor, a little pamphlet of about 12 or 


14 pages which might be helpful to util- | 


ity men who may be called upon to give 
talks. I believe from time to time that 
|I may have sent out some pamphlets. 
{should like to refresh my memory on 


i > 


The Michigan Electric Light Association | 
a few years ago established a course for | 


one week each year during the Eastern | 


Is there a course where the people | 


there | 


T| 


I| 


s in Michigan 


Students Assisted 
Through Fellowships 


Survey of Textbooks Made in 
Schools, Colieges and 
Universities. 


ity Information Bureau which the news- 


| ceding year. 

There is further reference to public 
speaking, and the extent to which it has 
been carried on. Then, under “educa- 
tional pamphlets,” 
the bureau will have ready for distribu- 
tion a supply of educational pamphlets 
| describing in nontechnical terms the func- 
| tions of the gas and electric utilities. 


Copies will be sent to the principals of | 


high schools, together with a letter in- 
viting the principals to order 
charge a sufficient number. A. July, 1927. 
Q. That was after your time? A. That 
was after my time. 
Q. In October, 1923, Mr. Cooney, of the 


wrote you to find out how various mat- 
ters were handled in your locality, and 
in exhibit 3126 you undertook to tell 
him about it; did you not? A. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Healy. It appears from this let- 
ter that the newspapers in the cities and 
| towns visitéd are always seen, as a uni- 
form policy. “One reason,” you say, 
“quite aside from my duties, is because 
of acquaintance with most of the edi- 
tors. They are usually social calls, with 


| termine that everything is healthy so far 
as the utility situation is concerned.” 
Then you say “The business of calling 


papers used in the last 12 months shows} 
an increase of 20 per cent over the pre-| 
' 


we find the statement! 
that with the opening of school this fall) 


without | 


just enough business interspersed to de- | == 


| upon editors, like everything else, has its 
own technique.” 

Then there is a description of what you 
undertake to do when it turns out that 


that from the exhibits. 

Q. Did you send any pamphlets into 
the schools of Michigan? A. No, sir. | 

Q. Not any? A. Not any. I will} 
qualitfy that in one respect. I had 
or three specific requests from schools | local newspaper; and toward the end of 
|for pamphlets which had been prepared | the letter we find a statement that the 
outside of Michigan. I believe there | bureaus are still on trial “but whatever 
‘were two requests both from the north/| its shortcomings may be, its success can- 





two} 2 public utility is “in Dutch” with the 


nge 


| Foreign Excha 


New York, August 14.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: cs . 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upo» merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country 
Europe: 
| Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) senaes 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) ..........6+. 
France (franc) eae 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lit&) ...... 
Netherlands 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zioty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pescta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
india (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canad.. (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) F 
Mexico (peso) ... : 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

| Urueuay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver . 


14.0890 
13.9053 
.7206 
2.9627 
26.6907 
485.2991 
2.5163 
3.9053 
23.8116 
1.2958 
17.4237 
5.2297 
40.0803 
26.6905 
11.2125 
4.5315 
.6099 
16.6709 
26.7655 
19.2492 
1.7599 
49.9464 
65.0803 
47.0500 





99.9500 
47.6000 
95.9257 
11.9410 
12.0737 
102.6418 
97.0900 
58.875 


| committee in September, 1923, is it net? 
A. Yes, sir. ; 

Q. It appears from that that in 1922 
;more than 45,000 column inches a 
| published in Michigan of news articles 
and editorials concerning utilities? 

A. Yes, sir. I should like to make it} 
| very clear that the report does not say 
|that this is material originating with) 
our bureau. | 

Q. That is right; it does not. But you 





-|Government Creates Special 


( 
Stabilization 


Increase in Resources of Member Banks 
In Federal Reserve System Is Shown 


Statement Also Indicates Gain in Demand Deposits on 
June 30, as Compared With February 28. 


The condition of all member banks of the Federal Reserve System, 7,685 
national banks and 1,244 State banks, as of June 30 has been made public by 


the Federal Reserve Board. The full text of the Board’s statement comment 
was published in the issue of August 14. The Board’s tabulation showing the 
condition as compared with the situation February 28, last follows in thousands 
of dollars: 

State 
June 30 
$9,590,355 

,837,118 
2,279,871 


» Banks 
Feb. 28 
$9,148,262 

1,317,963 
2,196,152 


National Banks 
June 30 Feb. 28 
$15,148,$ $14,405,632 

2 2,897,859 
4,177,478 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts (incl. overdrafts) 
United States securities 
Other bonds, stock and securities 
$12,662,377 
$156,877 
909,174 


$13,207,344 
$135,178 
888,662 


Total loans and investments 
Cash in vault ‘ween 
Reserve with F. R. Banks 
Items with Federal reserve banks in 

process of collection 
Due from banks and bankers 
Exchanges for clearing house, and 

checks on other banks in same place 
All other resources 


$314,020 
1,453,383 


$369,115 
1,457,431 
232,310 
460,923 


454,166 
1,484,120 


448,182 
1,436,308 


232,7 

456,495 
595,869 

1,009,669 


$16,023,180 


584,346 


1,090,182 


862,873 
1,687,823 


$28,492,904 


715,948 
1,596,727 


$16,598,945 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits 
Time deposits 
United States deposits 
Certified and cashiers’ checks 
Due to banks and bankers 


$10,997,288 
48 

184,005 
414,816 
2,736,364 


$6,609,276 
5,144,337 
72,676 
372,954 
1,180,801 


$10,820,292 
7,989,714 
60,805 
454,083 
2,941,570 


393,981 
1,234,838 


$22,626,721 
$801,185 

430,936 
1,592,981 
1,418,710 


1,622,371 


$13,380,0 


$13,071,324 
$186,194 
338,813 
809,155 
815,061 
802,633 


$22,266,464 


; 2,2 
Total deposits $394°698 


Bills payable and rediscounts 
Acceptances outstanding 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund ; 

All other liabilities 


44 
52 
1,536,364 


1,329,121 
1,639,633 


866,826 
807,859 22,37 





Spain Endeavoring 
To Stabilize Peseta’ 


moneys at exchange rates which it may 
fix, to make contracts with companies 
and individuals for effecting payments 
abroad, to buy and sell gold in bars, coin 
and notes, and in general to carry on 
every type of banking and mercantile 
operation. The committee is authorized 


also to supervise all operations in for- 
eign currency carried out by companies 


Committee to Prevent Fur- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


$21,480,969 | 


$27,558,476 | 


392,196 | 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


1507) 7 


Finance 


| 
| 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


August 11. 
Made Public August 14, 1928. 
| esesanhentnsintsinenatasethieadiaeiimnanasiananniianaanaaane 


Receipts. 

| Customs receipts ...... 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ..... 
Miscellaneous In- 
ternal revenue.. 
| Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$2,396,040.46 
664,669.70 


1,796,075.81 
663,756.20 


5,520,542.17 
951,950.00 
318,930,154.32 
coccccécccs Seb AUn, 666.49 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
| Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
Operations in speciai ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund ....... 
Civil service retirement 
fund ee 
Investment of trust fund 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day. . 


TOL sce 
$6,057,465.61 
124,272.18 
300,114.36 
10,000,000.00 
13,196.86 


174,169.29 
3,892.89 


32,579.93 
131,689.91 


Total ordinary expen- 
GICUEES cscees 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable ayainst or- 
dinary receipts 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures .. 
Balance today 


16,489,042.45 


3,121,650.00 


1,472,016.30 
304,319,937.74 


seeeeeee 





Total 325,402,646.49 
The accumulative figures, together 
| with the comparative analysis of receipts 
| and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


| Stocks of Silver Show 


Increase in Shanghai 


ee ee 


ther Fluctuation. 


Spain is resorting to extraordinary 


| measures in an endeavor to stabilize the 


pese 
year thus far at 16.28 cents on June 20. 
A statement issued by the Department 
of Commerce on August 14 tells of the 


ta which touched a low mark for the | 


and individuals. There operations are ef- | Silver stocks in Shanghia increased by 

, fected through the Bank of Spain, which ‘nearly 3,000,000 taels during the weck 

| shares with the Treasury the gains or | ended August 9, it is announced by the 

| losses. vag te pooeney of the committee | Department of Commeres in a statement 

' are to be held secret. i : 

' Offenders May be Fined. rea August 14, the full text of which 
ollows: 


| Individuals and concerns duly au-| 
thorized to carry on exchange opera- Silver stocks in Shanghia on August 


tions are required to register their trans- 


} 


actions in detail. Each week a statement 


Peninsula of Michigan, asking for spe- 
cific pamphlets and I wrote to the peo- 


say “in keeping a steady movement of 


| not be equaled in any other American in-| ©9¥. ; . 
cs utility information between the bureau 


dustry or business,” several of which, 


creation of a special committee of} of operations must be submitted to the 


9, totaled 115,000,000 taels, says a radio- 


gram to the Department of Commerc? 
Of this amount 


from its Shanghai Office. 
57,100,000 taels were held in native 
banks. The figures for the previous 
week were 112,200,000 taels and 62,- 
' 500,000 respectively. 
| Sycee silver and silver bars were 
valued at Rare ape taels Ween rep- 

In connection with the Government’s | Tesents an increase of 700,000 taels since 
supervision of exchange operations, an August 2. The total number of Chinese 
office of economic studies and statistics silver dollars was 88,700,000, being an 


will be established primarily to collect | increase of 3,200,000 since August 2. 
data for the committee in regard to PT ae or 
world economic movements, international 
gold movements, exchange quotations, 
price levels, and various other economic 
subjects. 


| government officials and representatives 
of the Bank of Spain, which is authorized 
to operate in the international exchange 
market to prevent fluctuation of the 
peseta. This committee has a fund of | 
500,000,000 pesetas at its disposal of 


committee through the delegates or sub- 
delegates of the Treasury. The names of 
clients, however, are not required to be 
listed unless requested by the committee. 
By the decree, the Government has power 
to levy fines of 1,000 to 25,000 pesetas 
for infringements of the regulations. 


and the desks of the men who clear this 
tremendous amount of material, our 
office was able to give many editors a 
basis of enlightened judgment which en- 
abled them to discriminaie between facts 


ple who put them out and saw that they | YOU Say. spend vastly larger sums than 
had them. | you do. 


Q. During the time you were director, Asked to Devote 


Q. Do you belong to any press asso- | 
ciation? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you while you were employed 
by this utility committee? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the committee pay your dues 
in any club or association of any kind? 
A. To the local country club and to a 
local luncheon club only. 

Q. Who contributed the money for 
the maintenance of this committee and 
its work? A. The Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan Electric Light 
Association. 

Q. Through the Michigan Electric 
Light Association did your committee re- 
ceive contributions from companies 
which owned lines crossing State lines or 
international lines? A. One little com- 
pany that had offices at Hudson, Mich., 


| 
Extension of Coal Line : 
In West Virginia Allowed) 





For August Funds 


| your committee voted to distribute pam- | E ‘ D : 
j ia; ? I : ; : ; 
eae a did it not? A. Not, Efforts to : a . _ |and fancy in controversial discussion.” | which half is provided by the national 
} ; | Q. August 29, 1923, Mr. W. F. Douthi-} A. Yes. ae 7 . | Treasury and half by the Bank of Spain 
Q. Do you know whether the pam-| art, of the American Light & Traction] Q. “As to editorial matter written in| Which also share alike in the gains or 
|phlets were distributed by your succes- | Company of New York, wrote you con-|4he Bureau office and cleared through | jogses resutting from the committee’s 
sor? A. I know nothing about what my | cerning a period of great importance} the news service and directly to editors, | operations. Coincident with the creation 
successor has done. which the Detroit City Gas Company was;there has been a very satisfactory | of the committee the Spanish Govern- 
Q. Mr. Stace was your successor? A.| t© pass through in the next two or three | quantity used. If the amount of space! ment has announced new regulations re- 
Yes, sir. | months, saying that it will be necessary | given this information in the State were | quiring detailed reports of all operations 
Q. And he is here? A. He is here, |/0r it to be prepared, if occasion arises,| all on an advertising contract, provided} in exchange. The Department’s state- 
Q. Document 3122 is a statement of to establish friendly contact: with the lo- it were purchasable at rates for pre-! ment follows in full text: 
[the receipts and expenses for the year | @! newspapers, and perhaps indulge in| ferred positions, it would have cost an| Stabilization of its peseta is aimed at 
ending December 31, 1924, is it not? A. | Some forms of publicity. He asked if you| amount well in excess of what the opera-| by Spain in a recent decree, according 
Yes, sir. could spend a considerable part of your] tion of. the bureau required.” Then we!+9 jnformation forwarded the Depart- 
Q: Can you tell us what the inciden-| me in Detroit. What reply did you) hear about speaking activities, about/ ment of Commerce by Commercial At- 
tal extra help is or was that is included | make to him. A. I do not recall, off-| men’s luncheon clubs and women’s clubs | tache Charles A. Livengood and Assisst- 
| hand. | being the chief groups reached. e 


crossed the State line into Indiana to 
serve a small town. 

Q. The name of that company, please? 
A. Southern Michigan Light & Power 
Company. Another company with offices 
at Three Rivers, Mich., I believe, also 
served one or two towns across the In- 
diana State line. I believe the same 
thing was true of a company that had 
its offices at Benton Harbor. It is so 
long ago I have forgotten the name of 
that company. 


Says No Payments 
Were Made to College 


Q. I wonder if you can tell us ap- 
proximately how much money was con- 
tributed in a year to your committee and 
how much you spent? A. We operated 
on a budget basis. My budget ran 
somewhere between $11,000 and $14,000 
a year. I speak from memory, and the 
record would probably give the exact 
amounts. 

Q. How many people made up your 


staff of employes in your committee? | 
I had one assistant and one stenog- | 


A. 
rapher. 

Q. What was the name of the assist- 
ant? A. Wayne F. McMeans. 

Q. Is he still there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Mr. McMeans a_ newspaper 
man? A. He had had some newspaper 
training. 

Q. Did the committee pay any of his 
dues or expenses in any ciub or associa- 
tion? A. No, sir. 


Q. During the time that you were! 


director did the committee make any 
payments of any kind to any newspaper 
writer or to any writer? A. Absolutely 
none to the best of my recollection. 

Q. Or to any editor? A. None what- 
ever. 

Q. To any speaker? 
once or twice, 

Q. Did you regularly employ some- 
body for speaking? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did your committee make any pay- 
ments for any purpose to any college 
professor? A. None whatever. 

Q. Did your committee make any pay- 


A. Probably 


ments for any purpose to any college? | 


A. None whatever. 

Q. What was the fellowship at one of 
the universities that the Gas Association 
had something to do with? <A. The 
Michigan Gas Association Research Fel- 
lowship, established something like 25 to 
28 years ago, carried with it a fund of 
$1,000 a year and that fellowship was 
awarded each year to some senior or 
graduate student in chemical engineer- 
ing. It was applied directly and exclu- 
sively to the working out of research 
problems pertinent to the production or 
making or handling of gas. Each year 
the fellowship would tackle one thing. 
Sometimes a problem might be studied 
continuously for two or three years. 

Q. Was there any similar fellowship 


maintained by any utility or committee | 


in any other university in your State? 
A. Nothing that I have any knowledge 
of. I believe some of the companies 
maintained fellowships or supported fel- 
lowships for special problems. 

Q. Do you know what companies? A. 
To the best of my recollection the De- 
troit Edison Comnany has had a fellow- 
ship for some time in some matters con- 
nected with highways. I believe it tied 
in in some way with the laying of trans- 
mission systems, but I have no intimate 
knowledge of it and had no contact with 
it. I merely knew it existed. 


Q. Do you know of any other fellow- 
ship? A. I do not believe that that is 
the only fellowship that the Detroit Edi- 


jin this item under “salaries,” where it | 


says “extra help”? 
| $9,048.75 included my salary, the salary 
of my assistant, the salary of my stenog- 
|rapher, and such extra stenographic 
service as I may have required from 
time to time. 

Q. Document 3123 is a similar state- 
ment for the year 1926? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the power survey report 
| that is referred to here? A. Thé power 
survey report was a report prepared by 
the power survey committee of the 
Great Lakes division of the N. E. L. A. 
Their engineers surveyed the possible 
|future electric power requirements for 
the States in the Mississippi Valley. 

Q. Document 1292 has already been 
|put into the record. That is a report of 
|your bureau to the Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan Electric Light 
Association, sis it not, made by you in 
| September, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have not gotten out a clip- 
sheet at any time, or a news bulletin? 
| A. No, sir. 

Q. You have prepared and circulated 
| numerous special items, have you not, on 
{particular occasions? A. I released 
news stories when I had any to release. 

Q. You have maintained contact with 
many editors and writers in the State, 
both by correspondence and by personal 
visits, have you not? A. May I ask 
| what you mean by “contact?” 

Q. You have kept on good terms with 
| them, have you not? A. I have made 
no enemies. 

{ Q. I will show you, before we get 
through, some of the letters that passed 
| back and forth between you and the edi- 
|tors. A, Thank you. I shall be pleased 
}to explain them. 

| Q. This report shows that you have 
| organized and were operating, back at 
this time, 1924, a department for fur- 





| nishing speakers to clubs, schools and | 


organizations, and that you maintained 
!a service for advertising, preparing copy 
;on general topics intended to create good 
| will, and produce and distribute adver- 
| tising matter of more than average ex- 
cellence, etc. Let us see what else we 
can find. You say: “To an ever-increas- 
|ing extent will the bureau seek out and 
jaim to make attractive to editors eco- 
nomic facts about the industry.” 

The report states that: 
jutility information was printed this year 
than ever before, as the cumulative re- 
sult of steady, conservative effort.” 

Then there is considerable reference to 
the country weeklies. The statement ap- 
pears that: “The people who live off the 
main street, and who read weekly pa- 
pers, are the very backbone of our na- 
tion.” 


Department Operated 
To Furnish Speakers 


Now you come to the discussion of 
educational work. It appears from this 
that you had made a survey of the text- 
books of high schools, colleges and uni- 
|versities. That was true, was it? 

A. This statement, to the best of my 
recollection, is based on material which 
I saw that came from other States, and 
also from a few books that I, may have 
read which were used in Michigan up to 
that time. 

Q. Document 3124 is a report for the 
year ending in 1927, by which it ap- 
pears that 60,000 people in Michigan last 
year heard utility representatives ex- 
plain the fundamentals of utility opera- 
tion. Still other numbers read in their 
newspapers the accounts. News of the 
industry distributed by the Public Util- 





A. This item of | 


“More public | 


you go to New York to confer with him? 
| A. Yes, sir; and I went. 
| Q. What was the thing of importance 
| that was going on in Detroit about that 


| time that concerned the Detroit City Gas} 


;Company? A. A readjustment of rates 
jand a new franchise. 
| That statement is not literally true. The 
| Detroit City Gas Company’s franchise 
was about to expire; and the matter of 
| importance referred to was the proceed- 
jenable the 
service. 

Q. You got the permission of Mr. Sey- 
mour, of the Michigan Gas Association, 
who was then its president, to the ef- 
| fect that you might engage in this work? 
| A. At that time Mr. H. W. Douglass 
| was chairman of my committee. I re- 
ferred this matter to him, and the ques- 
| tion specifically before us was whether 
| I should go to New York and confer with 
Mr. Douthiart. Mr. Douglass referred 
that matter. 


Q. You are telling me a great deal 
more than I have asked for. A. I am ex- 
plaining this letter. 

Q. It does not need much explanation. 
Did Mr. Seymour and Mr. Douglass con- 
sent to your giving the Detroit City Gas 
Company the assistance that they 
wanted? <A. No, sir. They were called 
upon only to decide whether or not I 
should go to New York and confer with 
Mr. Douthiart. 

Q. This letter says that “if the Detroit 
City Gas Company has a special need, 
which apparently they have, for Mr. 
Fischer during their approaching cam- 
paign, we should not allow anything to 
stand in the way of his serving them.” 


company to continue its 


than simply going to New York? A. It 
| includes a great deal more than Mr. Sey- 
mour was called upon to give an opinion 
on. The matter of my going to New 
| York was up to the entire committee. 

Q. But as a matter of fact Mr. Sey- 
mour was then president of the Mich- 
| igan Gas Association, was he not? <A. 
Yes, sir. 
| letter to your doing the work that the 
Detroit City Gas Company wanted? 
| Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the work? 
no work. I never did any. 

Q. Why not? A. They did not want 
me to. 

. Q. Did you confer with them in New 
York? A. I went to New York and econ- 
ferred with them; yes. sir. 


A. There was 


it was considered having you do? A. 


No, sir. 

Q. All right. 
Mr. Willard, of the Connecticut commit- 
tee, did you not, a letter a copy of which 
is now marked 3129? A. Yes, sir. 


been given to your material and you re- 
plied that the number of clippings on 
a week? A. Yes, sir. 
to the press service, you said, and spe- 
cial publications which might be inter- 
ested, as well as to the editors. A. Yes. 

Q. “Our speakers bureau has been very 
| active this year and in every case pos- 
| sible we have provided local papers with 
advance digests of talks made. In addi- 
tion we have suggested local and sec- 
tional feature stories for Sunday publica- 
tions.” <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Document 3130 is @ report of your 





Q. Did you act on his suggestion that! 


May I modify that? | 


| ings, whatever form they might take, to| 


Does not that include a great deal more| 


Q. And he did give his consent in this | 


A.| 


Q. Did somebody else do the work that | 


December 4 you wrote | 


Q. He had written you asking for the| 
| amount of newspaper space which had| 


| file make an average around 100 inches | 


Q. You wrote stories and sent them| 


have something on cooperation with 
educational institutions showing that 
Michigan has been in a healthy condi- 
tion in this respect; that the State uni- 
versity has for years given important 
consideration to utility problems; that 
plans are under way for the establish- 
ment of a utility course at the University 
of Detroit. Do you know whether that 
was established? A. Not to my knowl- 
edge. 

Q. Was assistance given intermediate 
schools and other educational groups, 
writers of essays, debating teams and 
research workers? A, On request, yes, 
sir. 

Q. Then we have a list of the organiza- 
| tions served by the speakers bureau in 
the period covered by the report? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then we have a list of the cities 
where a gas film was shown? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Do you remember the title of the 
so-called gas film? A. “Around the 
Clock with Gas.” 


Q. That was 
|; American Gas 
| sir. 

Q. Let us look at your proceedings for 
the next year. We find in Exhibit 3121, 
at page 9, your report, which is the re- 
port to the Gas Association. A. Yes. 

Q. It appears that you checked and 
jread daily about 35 of the leading news- 
papers and magazines in Michigan. A. 
Yes, 

Q. Then you say: “The range of edi- 
torial matter sent out is very broad. A 
file has been kept of the news matter dis- 
seminated from the office which appeared 
in the papers for which we subscribed.” 

ou only subscribed to about 35 out of 
the several hundred. Is that right? A. 
| That is right. 


Q. From those that you subscribed for 
you clipped your matter from January 
|1 to September 1, 1922, a total of 4,500 
;column inches? A. The report does not 
say that. 

Q. All right; what does it say? A. It 
says the file has accumulated a totai of. 

Q. Let us see what file we have been 
j talking about. 


You say: “A file has been kept of 
news matter disseminated from the of- 
fice which appeared in papers for which 
we subscribed.” You say here: “From 
January 1 to September 1, 1922, this 
| file has accumulated a total of about 
4,500 column inches.” Does that mean 
4,500 column inches of news matter dis- 
|seminated from that office? A. Not 
necessarily, 


Included Material 
From Clipping Bureaus 


Q. I do not see how it can mean any- 
thing else. A. It includes material which 
we would receive from other papers 
through clipping bureaus. . 

Q. What file were you speaking about 
|; when you said “This file has accumu- 
lated.” Tell me what file is meant by 
| that expression? A. The clipping file. 

Q. Does it not refer to the file defined 
in the preceding sentence, “a file which 
has been kept of news matter dissemi- 
nated from this office?” A. Undoubt- 
edly. 

Q. What other file can be meant by 
“this file,” then? 

A. The only distinction that I wish to 
bring out there is that this amount of 
matter includes miscellaneous clippings 


purchased from the 
Association? A. Yes, 








[Continued on Page 10,Column 1.] 


ant Commercial Attache Everett D 


The Big Sandy & Cumberland Rail- 
road, a subsidiary of the Norfolk & 
Western, has been authorized by the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission (Finance 
Docket 6571) for the purposes of de- 
veloping coal deposits in Buchanan 
county, W. Va., to construct a projected 


Hester, Madrid. 
Authorized to Intervene. 

The Government is authorized by the 
decree to intervene in the international 
exchange market for the exclusive pur- 
pose of regulating the quotation of the 
peseta, whose value has been fluctuating 
in recent months because of speculation, 
it is declared. 

Stabilization of the currency is to be 
effected through a committee whose ap- 
pointment is authorized by the decree. 
The committee, of which the Spanish 
Minister of Finance is chairman and 
which is composed of other Government 
officials and three representatives of the 
Bank of Spain, is to have at its disposal 
a fund of 500,000,000 pesetas, half of 
which is provided by the Treasury and 
half by the Bank of Spain. At least one- 
third of this amount must be in gold; 
the remainder must consist of convertible 
gold notes, credits opened in foreign 
banks, and foreign checks and letters of 
exchange payable in stabilized cur- 
rencies, Moines Union Railway, owned and used 

The committee has power to open!for common-carrier 
credits, to acquire or pay out foreign! June 30, 1918. 


to the east bank of the Levisa Fork of 
the Big Sandy River. The road also is 
authorized to rebuild and operate in in- 
terstate commerce a narrow guage in- 
dustrial track extending from Grundy, 
on the Levisa Fork, 13 miles to the 
northwest. 


Final Valuation Fixed 
Of Des Moines Union Road 


issued on August 14 a final report in 


value for rate-making purposes of $2,- 
912,000 on the property of the Des 








branch extending from Hurley 14 miles | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


Valuation Docket No. 906 placing a final 


purposes, as of 
' 


Our current list includes a 
carefully selected and at- 
tractively priced group of 
high grade bonds yielding 
up to 6.70% and invest- 
ment stocks yielding up to 
7.30%, Send for your copy. 


| Ask for folder U S A 15 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


| Established 1888 
| Boston 


Detroit 
New York 


‘ Prov idence 
Chicago Portland. Me. 
Cleveland Pittsburgh 


Members of the New York, Boston. 
Chicago, veland, and Detroit 
Stock Exchanges 
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Next to a Marriage Certificate 


££ of ownership in some dependable 
security is the most important thing in life to the 


woman who guards the hearth. 
An investment in Cities Ser- 
vice securities protects you 
against the risk of putting 
1 your eggs in one basket. 
Your dividends come fromthe 
earnings of more than 100 sub- 
sidiary companies, spread over 
North America from lower 
Canada to Mexico. These sub- 
sidiaries are active in three 
great industries—electric light 
and power, manufactured and 
natural gas, and petroleum. 


sibility for conserving and Pp 
which the home is foun 
romance and of happiness. 


The ownershi 


ety e telah tr-aee de Lawley 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. USD 815 

501 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C. ] 
Send me booklet “TPO—112" describ | 


ing the investment possibilities of) 
Cities Service Securities. 


attractive in their yield. 


In her hands, to a very great extent, rests the respon- 
erpetuating the spirit upon 
ed—the spirit o 


love, of 


This spirit is one which needs the sunshine of finan- 
cial security in which to thrive. It cannot grow in the 
darkness of uncertainty and anxiety. A home that is 
not economically free soon becomes a prison. 


of securities of the $800,000,000 Cities 
Service organization is bringing increased freedom and 
security to 350,000 investors throughout the world. 
These securities are sound, readily marketable and 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
301 Southern Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 
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Patents 


Statement of Value of Objective of Suit 


Required to Sustain F 


> 


Change in Pleadings 


Requested by Court 


Allegation of Sum Involved Is 
Declared to Be 
Inadequate. 


MurTvat Lire INSURANCE COMPANY V. 
THOMPSON ET AL. DISTRICT CourT FOR 
THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA. 


The court held herein that an allega- 
tion in a bill seeking cancellation of 
certain life insurance policies that “the 
matter in controversy herein exceeds, 
exclusive of interest and costs, the sum 
or value of three thousand dollars” was 


an insufficient allegation of the amount | 


in controversy necessary to give the 
District Court jurisdiction of the cause. 

The two policies sought to be can- 
celled had been issued within one year 
prior thereto. The amount of insurance 


of each policy was $5,000, except that | 
in case of death from accidental causes | 
the amount of insurance to be paid was | 


to be $10,000. 

The defective bill, the court stated, 
could be amended, and if so amended as 
to allege that the value of the object 
sought by the bill, exclusive of interest 
and costs, exceeds three thousand dol- 
lars, the bill would be sufficient, it was 
held. 

The court pointed out that the pleader 
by the allegation made in the bill could 
have meant that the maximum liability 
of the plaintiff under the policies was 
the value of the object sought by the 
bill to cancel the policies. This maximum 
liability, it was held, cannot be regarded 
as the measure of the value of the ob- 


ject sought by the bill, in determining | 


the question whether the amount in con- 
troversy is sufficient to give a Federal 


District Court jurisdiction of the cause. | 


The policies were forfeitable also upon 
the non-payment of any installment of 
premium. In view of this provision, the 
court explained that the liability ot the 
plaintiff might be less than the amount 


necessary, three thousand dollars, to give | 


the Federal court jurisdiction. 

In determining whether a Federal 
court has jurisdiction of such a case, the 
amount or value in controversy must be 


measured, it was held, by the value of | 


relief sought from the contingent lia- 
bility of the insurance company created 
by the policies. : : 
"The plaintiff was given 10 days in 
which to amend its bill in accordance 
with the court’s views. The court stated 


that if the amendment indicated were | 


made within the specified time, the de- 
fendant’s motion to dismiss the bill 
would be overruled. : 

“The full text of Judge McDowell’s 
opinion follows: 


Bill Shows Diversity 


Of Citizenship 

The bill, filed January 21, 1928, shows 
diversity of citizenship, and prays for 
the cancellation of two combined life and 
accident insurance policies, which were 


i laintiff respectively on | 
issued by the p p The | 


January 28 and March 5, 1927. 1 
amount of insurance in each policy is 
$5,000, for death from what may con- 
veniently be called natural causes, and 
$10,000 for death from accidental causes. 
The ground for relief is the allegation 


that the insured made false statements | 


concerning his health in the application 
for that first policy, and that the second 
policy was issued on the same applica- 
tion. The wife of the insured is the 
beneficiary named in the first policy. 
The second policy is payable to the exe- 
cutors, administrators or asigns of the 
insured. In other respects except as to 
the dates the two policies are alike. in 
the policies is a provision giving the in- 
sured, by consent of the insurer, a right 
to change the beneficiary. In the bill 
it is alleged that by their terms the poli- 
cies will become incontestable after one 
year from the date of issue. The de- 
fendants are the insured and his wife. 
Copies of the policies and the applica- 
tions are exhibited with the bill. 


Nor- 
515; 


| that Federal jurisdiction exists. 
ton v. Larney, 266 U. S. 511, 


Dobie Fed. Proc. pp. 26, 175, 670. 


Termed More Accurate 


To Cite Maximum Costs 


In the bill here it is said: “The plaint- 
iff further alleges that the matter in 
controversy herein exceeds, exclusive of 
interest and costs, the sum or value of 
three thousand dollers.” This allegation 
could be a conclusion of law, based on an 
| erroneous construction of section 24 Jud. 





had the opinion that the maximum con- 


tingent liability stated in the two poli- | 


cies constituted the amount in contro- 
versy, the allegation could be a mere 


| statement of this (erroneous) conclusion } 


jof law, But it could have been intended 
as a statement of fact. It is a sound rule 


of pleading, especially on motion to dis- | 
miss, that ambiguities and uncertainties | 
in pleadings are to be construed most | 
United | 


strongly against the pleader. 
States v. Linn, 1 How. 104, 110-111; 
|Cambers v. First National Bank, 144 
| Fed. 717, 719, 156 Fed. 482, 484; Con- 
|tinental Securities Co. v. Interborough 


|R. T. Co., 165 Fed. 945, 955; Chunes_v. | 
| Duluth, W. & P. Ry. Co., 292 Fed. 155, | 


In re Moscovitz, 4 F. (2nd) 878,- 


154; “y 2 
Lyons v. Reinecke, 10 F. (2nd) 3, 


874; 


17; 31 Cye. 78, 79; 21 Corpus Juris, 393-4; | 


110 R. C. L. 415; 21 R. C. L, 415; 21 R. 


| 


the allegations that remain do not show 
that the value of the object sought by 
the plaintiff exceeds $3,000. The value 


far as I know, be determined by any 


judicial notice. No fact stated in_ 
bill, if true, shows that the value of the 


cuniary value. Nothing stated in the bill 
shows that the insured is in the 
'than is the average man of his age. To 
jan insurance company, engaged in ac- 


'than liabilities. And, in so far as they 
|are life insurance policies, there are two 


that the maximum amount of insurance 
;for natural death be treated as tl 
value of the relief sought: The policies 
|are both forfeitable for non-payment of 


| 
| 





folllows that the policies could be for- 
feited for non-payment of some install- 
{ment of premium, and all liability thus 
brought to an end; or if not forfeited, 
the insured might live for so many 


years and pay so many installments of | 
premium that the net result would be a} 


| gain instead of a loss to the insurer. If 
the plaintiff were negotiating with some 
‘other insurance company, seeking to have 
|the other company take over the obli- 
gation here in question, the plaintiff’s 


ithe maximum amounts named in the 
policies as an absurd demand. Such a 
valuation entirely ignores the conting- 
'encies, that is the possibilities that the 


policies might be forfeited, or that they } 


might be kept in force long enough to 
|become to the insurer assets instead of 
liabilities. 

| It seems to me clear that it is im- 
| possible to regard the maximum possible 
|liability under the policies as the meas- 


‘ure of the value of the object sought by | 


| the bill. 
| The thought that a suit brought during 
the life of the insured to cancel a con- 


testable insurance policy in the sum of | 
$10,000 makes that sum the value of the | 
}object sought may arise from the fact | 


| 
|that in a suit to recover on such a policy 


j the value of the object sought is $10,- 
;000, But the wide difference between a 
;suit seeking relief from 


jliability and a suit to enforce payment 
fof a fixed and certain liability can not 


Smith v. McCullough, 270 U. S. 456, 459; 
Rose Fed. Juris. (3rd ed.) secs. 8,490; | Opportunity Given to Plaintiff 


Code, and nothing else. If the draftsman | 


'C. L. 465. Construed against the pleader, 
the above-quoted allegation can not be | 
considered as a statement of fact, and 


of relief from the contingent liablility | 
shown by the policies here can not, so} 


rule or by any fact of which courts od 
e} 


object sought exceeds $3,000. In so far as } 
|the policies provide for accidental death, 
ithe object sought might be without pe-| 
least | 
{degree more liable to acciden’gl injury | 


cident insurance, the policies here (in 
so far as they are merely accidental | 
|policies) might easily be assets rather 


| possibilities which clearly forbid holding | 


the | 


any annual installment of premium. It | 


officers would rightly regard the sum of | 


} ures the amount in controversy. 
{ease the subject is not discussed, and 


y | I know of no case in which it is discussed. | 
a contingent! 


The ground of the motion to dismiss 


sta ee ~¢ z ar it is} 
i -Ache tae tall dose wot show that the | be overlooked. In the case at b 1 


: neocer i, |N0 more accurate to say that the maxi- 
value of the matter in controversy mum possible liability is the amount in 
| 3S y is 


is 
sufficient. — ; jcontroversy than it is to say that the 
In a suit of this character the value | minimum is the amount in controversy. 
of the object sought by the bill, 1 |The maximum amount is merely a factor 
from the plaintiff’: hag i a . {to be considered in estimating the value 
—— + a Ward. 2 Bl | of the object sought, but the minimum 
gt eet Sethen: atsalans jamount is an equally important factor. 
, 492; De. es Z : 
205 U. S. 322, 386-7; Bitterman v.| Karly Accidental Death 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co., 207 U.! oe Z ers | 
S. 205, 225; Berryman v. Whitman Col- | Said to Cause Liability 
lege, 222 U. S. 334, 346; Glenwood Light} But, on the otherh and, while the maxi- 


& Water Co. v. Mutual Light, Heat &/mum amounts stated in the policies do 
Water Co., 239 U. S. 121, 125; Packard/not measure the value of the relief | 


} 


v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140, 142; First Na-| sought, it must be borne in mind that alike and leading to the same conclu- | 


tional Bank yv. Louisiana Comm., 264) (all premiums then due having been 
U.S. 308, 310. ipaid) the early accidental death of the 
Unless there has been a misjoinder of | insured could on the fact of the policies 
causes of action, the value of relief from} create a certain net liability of over 
the contingent liability created by both) $19,000, and an early natural death cuuld 
the policies should be regarded as the} create a simil:: liability of over $9.600. | 
amount in dispute. And I believe the | To any one not engeged in insuran e 
bill does not show a misjoinder of causes | a business a cash offer c" $3.001 to take | 
of action. Mrs. Thompson has no in-|the place of the insuvei the volicies | 
terest in the last policy, but she is an/here in question would to 2, «ind 


| 


pe 

indispensable party in respect to the first! wholly unattractive. And as unimportant | 
policy. The joinder of the plaintiff’s;as this fact standing alone may be, it | 
two causes of action in one suit is highly | at least suggests the impropriety of any 

convenient and economical to the plain-| dogmatic assertions by laymen concern- 

tiff and to W. A. Thompson; and it does!ing the probabilities of acceptance of 

not appear to be inconvenient, or expen-| such an offer by insurance companies 

sive or in any way detrimental to Mrs.! engaged in combined life and accident} 
Thompson. So far as I can foresee ail | insurance. 

of the evidence which will be admissible! That is may not be a simple task to 
in behalf of the plaintiff will apply to | estimate the value of the object sought | 
both policies, and all evidence admissible}hy the bill in this case is admitted. | 
in behalf of either defendant will also| Treating as true the facts alleged in the | 
apply to both policies. See Equity Rule | pill, the insured is an undesirable, if not 
26; 1 Street’s Fed. Eq. secs. 414, 428; | 


ederal Jurisdiction 


ecencetletasinsaaae tachamatid > stamanssilasiieintipn 
tively allege facts which, if true, show] Motion to Dismiss 


Denied Conditionally 


To Amend Its 
Bill. 


of the object sought exceeds the neces: | 


Sary sum. 


I am unable to say that the object | 


sought has no pecuniary value. How- 
ever contingent it may be, and however 
uncertain the amount, the 


from which the plaintiff seeks relief is an | 


obligation to pay money. The object 
sought therefore differs in kind, and radi- 
cally, from a divorce or from a release 
from an insane asylum, or from prison. 
In the case at bar it may be difficult to | 


obligation | 


| 





estimate in money even an pproximation | 


of the value of the object sought. But 
in bills for divorce and in the petitions for 
habeas corpus, it is not merely difficult, | 
it is impossible, to make any, even the | 
wildest approximation of a value in | 
money of the object sought. Values (in 
money) of many objects and rights lie | 
in opinion. Except where a market! 
value can be proved, it is a common oc- | 
currence for experts to prove values by 
opinion evidence. 

Remembering that we are here con- | 


cerned merely with the existence or non- | 


| existence of a value greater than $3,000, 


I am not able to say that insurance ex- | 
perts, can not with sufficient accuracy | 
for jurisdictional purposes approximate | 
the value in money of the object here | 
sought by the bill. Cases where on in-| 
surance company takes over the assets | 


| and liabilities of another insurance com- | 


pany are not unknown. And where life | 
insurance companies thus deal with one | 
another cases in which the insured per- | 
son is older and in less robust health | 
at the time of the reinsurance than at! 
the time the insurance was originally | 
contracted, must have occurred; and pos- | 
sibly have frequently occurred. And the | 
problems thus presented to the experts of | 
the two companies, which as a matter of | 
common knowledge have been heretofore | 
solved to the satisfaction of both com- 
panies, are similar to the chief problem 
presented in the case at bar. 


Would Allow Time 
For Amendment of Bill 


On the face of the papers it seems to | 
me a necessary conclusion that the value 


| of the object sought may, or may not, be 


sufficient to give jurisdiction. It follows | 
that the allegations of the bill do not 
show facts (as distinguished from con- | 
clusions of law) which if true show juris- | 
diction. ; | 

Such a defect in a bill may be amended, | 
and it seems to me that if the bill were} 
so amended as to allege that the value! 
of the object sought by the bill, exclu- | 
sive of interest and costs. exceeds $3,-! 
000, the bill would be sufficient. Such) 
an allegation could not be a conclusion | 
of law; it would indubitably be a state- | 
i ment of fact and nothing else. 
| the reasons above set out, I could not on | 
motion to dismiss treat as untrue or as 
insufficient such a statement of fact. 

I think an order should be made al- 
lowing the plaintiff 10 days within which 
to amend the bill as above indicated; and | 
if this is done the motion to dismiss! 
should then be overruled. | 

Some explanation is needed of my to- | 
tal failure to cite authority in support | 
of my reasoning concerning the value of | 
the object sought by the bill. It seems 
almost impossible that there are not in| 
the books some opinions discussing the 
pecuniary value of a right to have can-| 
celled for fraud or mistake contracts! 
which create a contingent liability to | 
pay an uncertain sum of money., But} 
I have not been able to find them. In| 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. Rose, 294 Fed. 
122, 123, the position is distinctly taken 


that the maximum insurance against | 
death from causes other than bodily in- | 


jury in the two policies ($5,000) meas- 
In that 


This opinion, written in July, 1928, is | 
intended to be a substitute for an opin- | 
ion, in which the same conclusion was | 





| reached, which was filed on May 17, 1928. 
| That opinion, of which all counsel have 


copies, was ill arranged and difficult of 
comprehension. This opinion differs, 
aside from the arrangement, in no im-! 
portant respect except that in it I have | 
discussed more fully the value of the| 
object sought by the bill. In the letter 
transmitting to each counsel a copy of 
this opinion, I shall call attention to their | 
right to make on appeal any use they see | 
fit of the first opinion. My reason for 
withdrawing the first opinion from the 


file is to prevent the possibility of copy- }ing registration, as a print, of an orna- | the statute “and no prints or labels de- 


ing and printing two long opinions, much 


sion, in one Case, 


And, for | 


Carburetors 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


((OMPOSITIONS WITH CREDITORS: Composition in Bankruptcy: Oper- 

“ ation and Effect: Claim Filed After Confirmation of Composition: 
Rights to Unexhausted Fund— Where bankrupt, after filing of involuntary 
petition and before adjudication, offered composition in bankruptcy that in- 
cluded payment in full to priority and secured creditors, which was accepted 
by creditors and confirmed by-court; and allowable claim of Government 
for taxes, not included in bankrupt’s schedule of debts, was filed in less 
than six months after confirmation of composition and before composition 
fund was exhausted, held: The claim may be paid out of the composition 
fund to the extent of the undistributed balance.—Wechsler v. United States. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 
1504, Col. 2 (Volume III.) ‘ ' 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Amount or Value in Con- 
: ‘ troversy: Bill to Cancel Life Insurance Policies: Allegations in Plead- 
ings.—Where bill, showing diversity of citizenship, was filed in Federal Dis- 
trict Court seeking cancellation of two life insurance policies issued within 
one year prior thereto, the amount of insurance of each policy being $5,000, 
but double that amount in case of death from accidental cause, held: An 
allegation that “the matter in controversy herein exceeds, exclusive of in- 
terest and costs, the sum or value of three thousand dollars” is an insuffi- 
cient allegation of amount in controversy necessary to give District Court 
jurisdiction of case; but such defective bill may be amended, and if so 
amended as to allege that the value of object sought by the bill, exclusive 
of interest and costs, exceeds three thousand dollars, the bill would be suffi- 
cient for jurisdictional purposes.—Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson et al. 
(District Court for the Western District of Virginia.)—Yearly Index Page 
1508, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


OURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Amount or Value in Con- 
troversy: Bill to Cancel Life Insurance Policies.—The jurisdiction of a 
Federal court of a bill to cancel life insurance policies is not necessarily 
defeated by even an impossibility of arriving, in determining amount or 
value in controversy, at an exact value, or by difficulty in approximating 
the value, of the object sought by bill, since if this object could have 
pecuniary value, and if that value could exceed three thousand dollars, the 
court cannot, on motion to dismiss, refuse to accept as true an allegation 
that value of object sought by bill exceeds the necessary jurisdictional sum.— 
Mutual Life Ins. Co, vy. Thompson et al. (District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


OURTS: United States Courts: 
withstanding that defendant has burden of proving want of Federal 
jurisdiction in suits originally brought in Federal courts, it is still neces- 
sary that plaintiff shall, in his pleading, affirmatively and positively allege 
facts which, if true, show that Federal jurisdiction exists.—Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. vy. Thompson et al. (District Court for the Western District of Vir- 
ginia.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Amount or Value in Con- 

4 troversy: Bill to Cancel Life Insurance Policies: Measure of Value of 
Object Sought—Where bill was filed to cancel combined life and accident 
insurance policies, within one year after issue thereof, which policies were 
forfeitable for nonpayment of any installment of premium, held: The max- 
imum liability under policies cannot be regarded as the measure of value 
of the object sought by the bill in determining whether amount or value 
in controversy is sufficient to give Federal District Court jurisdiction of the 
cause.—Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson et al. (District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


Courts: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Amount or Value in Con- 

troversy: Bill to Cancel Life Insurance Policies: Value of Relief.— 
In suit to cancel life insurance policies, the amount or value in controversy, 
in determining whether Federal District Court has jurisdiction to entertain 
suit, is the value of relief sought from the contingent liability created by 
the policies—Mutual Life Inc. Cop v. Thompson et al. (District Court for 
the Western District of Virginia.) —Yearly Index Page 1508, Col, 1 (Volume 
III.) 


A 


ATENTS: Infringement: Carburetors—Claims 1 and 8 of Patent No. 
1506229, covering a carburetor having a float chamber, a fuel jet, and 
an air intake, a balancing means to maintain a pressure in the float chamber 
corresponding to that in the air intake of the carburetor, and means for 
directing an air supply from the balancing system of the float chamber to 
the fuel jet, whereby to maintain a proportionate amount of fuel to air 
without lowering the fuel velocity, held: Not infringed by employment of 
other means for accomplishing same object, claims being subject to narrow 
construction, in view of prior art.—Ensign Carburetor Company v. Zenith- 
Detroit Corporation. (District Court for the Southern District of New 
York, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


RADE-MARKS: “Royal”: Globes for Electric Lamps.—The represen- 

tation and name forming applicant’s mark being substantially the same 

as that of the registrant, and it being applied to globes for electric lamps 

whereas registrant dealt in globes for oil lamps, held: egistration denied 

applicant, the goods being of the same descriptive properties—Ex parte 

Listenwalter & Gough, Inc. (First Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 
Patent Office, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 3 (Volume III.) 


R 

. tration, as a print, of an ornamental poster bearing no designation of 
an article of manufacture, and pressed the view that the statute should be 
interpreted to mean that the print or label itself may be regarded as the 
article of manufacture, held: Registration denied, since a print to be regis- 
trable must be designed for an article of manufacture other than the print 
itself, and other than those “connected with the fine arts.”—Ex parte Every- 
body’s Daily Publishing Company, Inc. (First Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents, Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1508, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


Patent Office Declines to Register Poster 
Not Designating Article of Manufacture 


Ex PARTE EVERYBODY'S DAILY PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY, INC. First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


The decision of the Examiner deny- 


mental poster which bears no designa- 
tion of an article of manufacture, was 





July 23, 1928. 


Mark Is Rejected 


For Lamp Globes 


Covers for Electric and Oil 
Lights Are in Same Class. 


Ex PARTE LISTENWALTER & GouGu, INc. 
First ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS, 


Registration of a mark comprising 


the word “Royal” appeared, used on 
globes for electric lamps, was denied 


affirmed. It was stated that the terms 
|of the statute do not appear to support 
jthe view that the print itself may be 
|the articie of manufacture contemplated 
| by the Act approved June 18, 1974. 
Messrs. Popp & Powers for applicant. 
The full text of the First Assistant 
;Commissioner’s decision follows: 
| Applicant has appealed from the deci- 
|sion of the examiner of trade marks de- 
jnying registration, as a print, of an or- 
namental poster which bears no desig- 
jnation of an article of manufacture. 
| The only reference to any goods or 
l articles of manufacture resides in the 


| representation of a crown upon which Polish words which mean in the English 


| language “Polish Grocer.” 
The statute, Section 8 of the Act ap- 


. |meaning and as it is unambiguous, there 


Assistant Commissioner Declares That Print May Not Be 
Regarded Both as Label and Product. 


| tions or works are themselves articles of 


| manufacture and registrable or copy- | 
rightable as such. The applicant pressed 
}the view that the following clause of 


|) signed to be used for any other articles 
{of manufacture shall be entered under 
'the copyright law, but may be registered 
|in the Patent Office” should likewise be 
\interpreted as meaning that the print 

or label itself may be regarded as the 

article of manufacture contemplated by 
| the Act. 


In my decision I held that the language | 
of the statute must be given its natural 


| would seem to be no warrant for giving 
}it an unusual construction. The fact, 
| that the statute confines the registration 
|of prints and labels in the Patent Office 
‘to those designed to be used for “any 
, Other articles of manufacture” seems 
{conclusive that the print must be for | 
some article of manufacture other than 
\itself. The terms of the statute do not 
appear to support the view that the 





over a prior trade mari showing repre- | proved June 18, 1874, has been uniformly | print itself may be tye article of manu- 


Hale v. Allison, 188 U. S. 56, 77; Bitter- | 
man vy. Louisville & Nashville R. Co.,| 
207 U. S. 205, 226; Barcus v. Gates (C.} 
C. A. 4th), 89 Fed. 783, 791; Pacific Live- | 
stock Qe. v. Hanley, 98 Fed. 327, 329; / 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. v. Kansas | 
City Southern Ry. Co., 137 Fed. 26, 
31-32; Dobie Fed. Proc. p. 162. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the bur- | 
den of proving want of Federal jurisdic- 
tion in suits originally brought in the} 
Federal court has been put on the de-! 
fendant (Hunt v. New York Cotton Ex- 
change, 205 U. S. 322, 333; Big Sospe 
Oil Co. v. Cochran, 276 Fed. 216, 219-20; 
Auto Acetyléne Light Co. v. Prest-O- 
Light Co., 276 Fed. 537, 539; Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. Phillips, 13 F(2nd) | 
254, 255; Rose Fed. Juris. (3rd ed.) see. | 
224); it is still necessary that the plain- | 
tiff shill in his pleading, or in his steaks | 
ing and exhibits, affirmatively and posi- 


|from such a contingent liability is con- | 


|pay anything uncertain and contingent; 


what is usually treated as an uninsura- 
ble, risk. The further Thompson was, 
when the policies were issued, from be- 
ing a desirable risk or in an insurable | 
state of health, the greater the risk in| 
insuring his life. Clearly the difficulty | 
of arriving at the value, or at even an 
approximation of the value, of a release | 


for oil lamps, it being held 

goods were of 

properties. 
James T. Barkelew for applicant. 
The full text of the decision of the 


that 


ents, W. A. Kinnan, follows: 

The applicant appeals from the action 
of the Examiner of Trade Marks deny- 
ing registration of the representation 
of a crown upon which the words “Royal 
Lighting Unit” appear, the descriptive 
words “Lighting Unit” being disclaimed, 
used upon glass enclosing globes for 
electric lamps. 

Goods Are of Same Class. 


siderable. Not only is the obligatién to 
but the sum involved is uncertain and| 
may run from nothing to over $19,000. 
However, Federal jurisdiction, In 
case of this kind, is not necessarily de- 
feated by even an impossibility of ae 
riving at an exact value, or by difficulty tecuae cS oe ns We 
in i erccuamece the value, of the ob- Registration was refused in view of 
ject sought by the bill. If this object | the registered trade marks of Gill 
could have a pecuniary value, and if that Brothers Company, No. 38573, registered 
value could exceed $3,000, the court can j July 8, 1902, and No. 45625, registered 
not, on motion to dismiss, refuse to ac- 
cept as true an allegation that the value 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


| sentation of a crown and a second mark | construed during substantially the entire | facture contemplated by the Act. 
|for the word “Royal,” used on globes | period since its enactment to authorize | section of the copyright law was enacted 
the |the Commissioner of Patents to register ,as long ago as 1874 and for almost a 
the same descriptive | prints only when they describe or indi-| third of a century has been consistently 


jcate the articles of manufacture with 
; which they are designed to be used. 
|} There is no contention made by appli- 


| terpretation of the law. 

| Counsel ‘for applicant has referred to 
a brief covering substantially the point 
j here involved which has been filed in ap- 
| plication No, 44982 of The Ervin Press 
| Bewpavation, and in that brief a very 
exhaustive and able review of the statute 
and its possible interpretations is pre- 
sented. In the application above referred 
to filed by The Ervin Press Corporation, 
the applicant noted that the statute 
states the words “engraving, cut and 
print” shall be applied only to pictorial 
illustrations or works connected with the 
fine arts,and contended, and it is believed 
properly so, that these pictorial illustra- 


This 


construed by the various officials of this 
| office as requiring that the print shail be 
| designed for an article of manufacture 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat-|cant that its prints come within this in-| other than the print itself and other than 


{those “connected with the fine arts.” 

| Attention is invited to the following 
|decisions: Ex parte American Wire 
Weavers’ Protective Association, 94 O. 
|G. 586, 1901 C. D. 28; Ex parte Bowles, 
197 O. G. 2308, 1901 C. D. 225; Ex 
parte Royal Medicine Company, 100 
O. G. 2775, 1902 C. D. 337; Ex parte 
Ruppert, 121 O. G. 2327, 1906 C. D. 142; 
Ex parte Taylor, Clapp & Beall, 256 O. 
G. 451, 1918 C. D. 66, and Louis De 
Jonge & Co. vy. Breuker & Kessler Co., 
182 Fed. Rep. 150. In this last-noted 
| case, the print registration was sustained 
because the design of holly, mistletoe and 
spruce was construed as a description of 


® 


Herein, Berna 
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Trade Marks 


Carburetor Device to 


Maintain Proportion 


Of Air to Fuel Held Not to Be Infringed 


Court States Claims Were Su 
strued in View 


ENSIGN CARBURETOR COMPANY V. ZENITH- 
DETROIT CORPORATION. EQuiITY 36-62, 
District CourT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
District OF NEw YorK. 


Claims 1 and 8 of Patent No, 1506229, 
covering a carburetor provided with a 
balancing means to maintain pressure in 
the float chamber corresponding to that 
in the air intake so that the proportion 


of fuel to air in the mixture delivered to 
the engine shall be constant under all 
conditions of pressure under which air 
is supplied to the air intake of the car- 
buretor, were held to be so narrowly 
construed in view of the prior art as not 
to be infringed. 

Patentee’s balancing means included a 
tube connecting the air intake with the 
air space above the fuel surface in the 
float chamber, so that the pressure of 
;the fuel in the float chamber would al- 
ways be equal to the pressure and ve- 
locity head of the air in the air intake 
was found to be closely paralleled by the 
disclosure of Stewart Patent No. 969601, 
which included an air passage connecting 
the intake with the well of the fuel jet, 
and a fine capillary tube leading from 
this air passage to the float chamber. 


D. Anthony Usina, attorney for plain- 
tiff, (George L. Wilkinson and Howard 
W. Hodgkins, of Chicago, of counsel). 
Gifford & Scull, attorneys for defendant, 
(Clarence P. Byrnes and Earle L, Parme- 
lee, of Pittsburgh, of counsel). 


Statement of the invention, and the 
‘full text of the decision of the court, 
delivered by Judge Thacher, follows: 


Relates to Carburetor 
Using Liquid Fuels 


The invention relates to a carburetor 
using liquid fuels that are difficult to 
ignite when cold. One of the objects of 
the invention is “to further perfect the 
operation of producing the mixture for 
the engine manifold.’ The claims in 
suit read as follows: 


“1. In a carburetor having a float 
|chamber, a fuel jet, and an air intake, a 
balancing means to maintain a pressure 
in the float chamber corresponding to 
that in the air intake of the carburetor, 
and means for directing an air supply 
from the balancing system of the float 
chamber to the fuel jet, whreby to main- 
tain a proportionate amount of fuel to 
air without lowering the fuel velocity.” 
“8. A carburetor of the character de- 
i scribed consisting of a float chamber, an 
| air intake, a fuel jet in: communication 
with the lower portion of the float cham- 
ber, an air supply leading from the air 
intake to the upper portion of the float 
chamber and direct to the fuel jet.” 


A carburetor is a device for supplying 
to the cylinders of a gas engine a vapor- 
ized mixture of liquid fuel and air in 

;correct proportions to provide an ex- 
| plosive gas for ignition in the engine 
| cylinders. In operation the  cylin- 
jders create, a suction which draws 
air through the intake of the car- 
buretors, and to this air stream 
liquid fuel must be added in correct pro- 
portions to form the proper mixture. 
But as the engine suction increases and 
decreases with the number of revolu- 
tions, means must be employed to neu- 
tralize the resulting effect upon the 
fuel mixture of this changing suction de- 
mand if the carburetor is to work ef- 
fectively at varying speeds. The de- 
velopment of the art in finding solutions 
for this problem is traced in Stromberg 
Motor Devices Co. v. Zenith Carburetor 
Co., 254 Fed. 68 (C. C. A. 7th), and in 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. v. Zenith- 
Detroit Corporation, 25 Fed. 2d 567 (C. 
C. A. 2nd), (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index 626, Vol. III), and it may 
be said that the solutions found were 
quite satisfactory so long as the rela- 
| tions between pressure conditions affect- 
ing the amount of air bled into the fuel 
stream, the amount of fuel delivered by 
|the jet, and the amount of air delivered 
to the mixing chamber, remained con- 
stant; but when cleaning or heating de- 
vices were used to cleanse or heat the 
air at the intake of the carburetor these 
relative conditions were upset by the in- 
creased frictional resistance introduced 
into the air flow and the operation of 
the carburetor was seriously affected by 








the resulting differences of pressure as | 


between the air intake, the float chamber 
and the air-bled fuel jet. In simple 
language, the addition of frictional re- 
sistance to one of three elements, op- 
erating with relation to the other two, 
threw the device out of operating bal- 
ance. In the case of aeroplane engines 
the same difficulties were encountered, 
not only because of the change in at- 
mospheric pressure at the intake but 
also because these engines were formerly 


}not immune from the suctional effect 


upon the intake of the speed with which 
the aeroplane necessarily traveled 
through the air. 


It is to the solution of these problems 
that the patent relates. In his specifi- 
cations Ensign says: 

“It is important that the proportion 


Christmas boxes. That decision indicates 
the court interpreted the statute here un- 
der consideration in the manner it has 
been interpreted in the decisions of this 
office above noted. 
gins et al. v. Keuffel et al., 55 O. G. 1139, 
140 U. S. 428, the Supreme Court of the 
United States made a very clear distinc- 
tion between trade marks and labels and 
in doing so made it plain that a label 
or print is intended to indicate the ar- 


ticle to which it is attached. The court} 


said: 
“A mere label is not intended to .ac- 
complish any such purpose (as accom- 


plished by a trade mark), but only to in- | 


dicate the article contained in the bottle, 
package, or box to which it is affixed.” 
While the precise point raised by ap- 


plicant was not before the court in this | 


last-noted case, yet that decision makes 
it clear the court interpreted the statute 
as requiring a print to indicate the ar- 
ticle upon which it is to be used. While 


the construction heretofore placed on the | 
law relating to registration of prints | 


would not preclude a different view in 
the instant case if clear error were made 
to appear in such former construction, 
yet the fact that such interpretation has 
been uniformly followed for this long 
period during which the statute has been 


jin force is persuasive that suth view is | 


correct, 

The decision of the examiner of_ trade 
marks is affirmed. 

August 6, 1928, 


In the case of Hig-: 


bject to Being Narrowly Con- 
of Prior Art. 


of fuel to air in the mixture delivered 
to the engine shall be constant under 
all conditions of pressure under which 
air is supplied to the air intake of the 
carburetor, irrespective of the received 
air pressure. An object of this invention 
is to create and maintain such propor- 
tion. This type of carburetor is more 
particularly intended for heavy duty 
work where air cleaners are used with 
or without hot air stoves. Such air 
cleaners and stoves offer such a variable 
amount of frictional resistance to the 
flow of the air toward the carburetor 
under changing load; as to cause a 
marked variation of pressure in the air 
which enters the air intake of the car- 
buretor.” Z 


| 
| 


ec * & 2 * 


| “With the surface of fuel in the float 
chamber open to full atmospheric pres- 
sure, this variation in air pressure de- 
livered to the carburetor would cause 
the proportion of fuel to air in the mix- 
ture to be very much greater at the 
heavier, and less at the lighter loads on 
the engine. 


| Patent Relates 
is Solution of Problems 


“An object of this invention is, there- 
| fore, to equalize the pressure of the air 
| upon the surface of the fuel in the float 
chamber with that of the air supplied 
to the air intake of the carburetor, by 
this means it is possible to maintain a 
oo proportion of fuel to air under 
all changes of load. 

“This is accomplished by a balancing 
system in the form of an _ air supply 
means consisting of a tube connecting 
the air intake with the air space above 
the fuel surface in the float chamber 
{so that the pressure on the surface of 
| the fuel in the float chamber is always 
equal to the pressure and velocity head 

of the air in the air intake.” 

* * * * ae Ke 
| “It is desirable that all of the air 
jused to control the proportions of fuel 
and air in the mixture shall be under 
the same depression as that delivered to 
| the air intake irrespective of the depres- 
| sion caused by the air cleaner or stove; 
therefore the balancing system must 
connect between the air intake of the 
|carburetor and the surface of the fuel 
in the float chamber, and to the fuel 
jet; and such connection to the fuel jet 
is preferably arranged so that the 
}amount of such air admitted to the fuel 
| je. .cy be regulated; thereby furnishing 
'means for adjusting the proportions of 
| fuel to air throughout the range of the 
carburetor operation.” 


The claims are of course to be read 
with reference to this disclosure, and 
must also be read with reference to the 
prior art. 

There was nothing new to the art in 
“a balancing means to maintain a pres- 
sure in the float chamber corresponding 
to that in the air intake of the car- 
buretor.” Such means are disclosed by, 
Noyes, U. S. Patents No. 979788 and No. 
993077, who so modfied the construction 
| of the carburetor that vacuum devices 
could be attached to the air supply pipe 
and operated by motor. The resistance 
set up in the air intake by the con- 
nection of these devices of course re- 
'sulted in changing the pressure ratio as 
| between the air intake and the float 
chamber, with results similar to those 
encountered when heating and cleansing 
devices were used on the air intake. 
Noyes was therefore dealing with the 
same problem, and his solution is best 
stated in his own words: 


| Method of Balancing 
Pressures Long Followed 


“Modification of the usual carburetor 
arrangement in which the float chamber 
|is open to atmospheric pressure is here 
effected by substantially sealing the 
float chamber or reservoir 23 of the car- 
buretor against the entrance of atmos- 
;Pheric air, and leading an dir-pressure 
jin 24 to said chamber from a point 


* 


in the suction pipe anterior to the fuel 
mixing point. Hence when the air sup- 
ply becomes more or less rare because 
of a varying vacuum, the motive pres- 
sure on the surface of the fuel in cham- 
ber 22 varies conformably, and a ten- 
dency is established to automatically 
maintain fixed ratios of air and fuel in 
the combustible mixture.” 


Nor was the art unfamiliar with other 
means for balancing the pressures as 
| between the air intake and _ the float 
chamber. Thus Peloux, in his foreign 
patents, French Patent No. 353431, Brite 
ish Patent No. 1217 and German Patent 
| No. 166394, proposed to put the car- 
buretor in a box so that its air openings 
; would all be subjected to the same pres- 
|sure. And this method of balancing 
pressures has long been followed in test- 
jing the operation of carburetors. In- 
| deed, it may be said that a series of air 
| connections between the various air ports 
|of a carburetor is broadly equivalent. to 
|enclosing the carburetor in a single air 
chahmber. But Peloux and Noyes were 
not concerned with a modern carburetor 
in which the fuel feed is controlled by 
air bleeding, either in a_ single or a 
double venturi, and while. they disclose 
“balancing means to maintain. pressure 
in the float chamber corresponding to 
that in the air intake of the carburetor” 
they do not disclose “means for direct- 
ing an air supply from the balancin 
system of the float chamber to the fue 
jet.” They were dealing with simple 
carburetors, operating single jets, which 
were not air-bled, and in such devices 
there could of course be no connection 
by which an air supply was directed te 
; the fuel jet, as in the patent in suit. 





Air Passage Disclosed 
By Stewart Patent 


So also in Stewart’s Patent No. 960601 
(June 7, 1910) there is no definite dis- 
closure that the fuel jet in operation is 
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lives and property of Americans and 
other foreigners. About this time the 
Department of State agreed to the issue 
of licenses for export from'the United 
States of arms and ammunition for the 
Nicaraguan Government because, while 
the revolutionists were obtaining arms 
from outside Nicaragua, the continuance 
of a strict embargo only served to handi- 
cap the constitutional authorities. 

The British and Italian representatives 


in Managua informed the American 
Legation that they considered their sub- 
jects to be in imminent peril without 
outside protection. A Legation guard 
of 175 men was therefore sent to Man- 
agua by the United States on January 8. 
The Belgian and Italian Governments 
formally requested the State Department 
to extend protection to their nationals in 
Nicaragua. 


President Diaz early in 1927 again| 


proposed new financing in the form of 
a loan of $3,000,000 to satisfy claims 
against the Government and to meet the 
expenses of combating the revolutionary 
activities. In this connection he indicated 
his desire to establish a Mixed Claims 
Commission to study and pass upon the 
claims against the Government growing 
out of the revolution. ke Department 
of State indicated that while it approved 
the establishment of a Mixed Claims 
Commission as soon as order should be 
restored, it felt that peace was the first 
essential in Nicaragua and that the time 
was not opportune for the Nicaraguan 
Government to undertake new financing. 


Reference to Situation 
In President’s Message 


In his message to Congress on Jan- 
uary 10 setting forth the administra- 
tion’s policy with respect to Nicaragua, 
President Coolidge said: 

For many years numer 
have been living in Nicaragua 
its industries and carrying on 


Americans 
developing 
business. 


At the present time there are large in-| 


vestments in lumbering, mining, coffee- 
growing, banana culture, shipping, and 
also in general mercantile and other col- 
lateral business. All these people and 
these industries have been encouraged by 
the Nicaraguan Government. That Gov- 
ernment hus at all times owed them pro- 
tection, but the United States has occasion- 
ally been obliged to send naval forces for 
their proper protection. In the present 
crisis such forces are requested by the 
Nicaraguan Government, which protests to 


Device for Carburetor 
Held Not to Be Infringed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
air-bled. It is positioned in a well from 
which pure liquid fuel is sucked up and 


fed into the mixing chamber, and I am | 


inclined to think that Stewart did not 


a contemplate that the level of the liquid 


4 


« 


fuel in the well should ever fall below 
the end of the jet so as to permit air 
bleeding. Stewart does, however, dis- 
close an air passage connecting the in- 
take with the well of his fuel jet, and 
also a fine capillary opening leading 
from this air passage to the float cham- 
ber. The primary purpose he had in 
view was to maintain differences in pres- 
sure as between the float chamber, the 
well of the jet, and the mixing chamber, 
in order to effectively feed the fuel 
stream from the float chamber into the 
well of his jet, and thence through the 
jet into the mixing chamber. He did, 
however, very clearly disclose that these 
differing pressures, thus employed, being 


taken from the air intake, would neces- | 


sarily be sensitive and respective to any 
change in pressure in the intake. He 
constructed the mouth of his air passage 
so as to create a partial vacuum at the 
entrance of the intake. The force of this 
vacuum he communicated in differing de- 
grees to the float chamber and to the 
well from which the fuel was drawn by 
the tube. Any change in resistance at 
the intake was therefore necessarily 
communicated to the float chamber and 
the well of his fuel tube, and also af- 
fected the pressure in the mixing cham- 
ber. Thus he fed his fuel under forces 
which were responsive to any changes 
in intake pressure, and balanced his 
full feed against such changes. 
really solved the problem, and left very 
little room for invention, indeed, prob- 
ably none except the application of his 
teaching to an air-bled jet. In_ the 
Patent Office Ensign seems to have been 
awarded the merit of 
Stewart, solely on the ground that he 
discloses equality of pressure as between 
the intake, float chamber and fuel jet, 
while Stewart, in order to effect his feed, 
employs ineqaulity of pressure. But it 
is now conceded that Ensign must have 
inequality of pressure to operate at all, 
and for the same reason as Stewart, 
namely, to effect the feed. 


tions are misleading, and quite mate- 
tially so—for it appears that the ex- 
aminer would not have allowed the issue 
except upon his understanding that in 
Ensign there was equality and in Stew- 
art inequality of pressure, as between 
the intake, float chamber and tube. 

Passing the effect of this upon the 
validity of the patent, and passing also 
the issues of priority of invention and 
prior public use, raised by the refernece 
to Carter’s Patent No. 1207134, issued 
December 5, 1916, upon application filed 
March 17, 1914, which discloses a con- 
struction in which the pressure condi- 
tions in the air intake are directly trans- 
mitted both to the float chamber and to 
an air-fed fuel tube—one is confronted 
by the question of invention and of in- 
fringement. 

Upon the question of infringement it 
is, I think, entirely clear that the claims, 
when read upon the disclosure and upon 
the prior art, elimiating Carter No. 
1207134, must be very narrowly con- 
strued. The only advance I can find over 
Stewart is the application of his teach- 
ing to a true air-bled jet. Even this 
is doubtful, because in operation Stew- 
art’s jet may have been air-bled. But 
giving Ensign the benefit of this doubt, 
it must be clear that his claims are to 
be limited to the structure disclosed in 
his specifications. After -all, he was 
merely applying what Stewart taught to 
an air-bled jet, and his invention, if it 
was invention, is emboded in the par- 
icular means he devised for this pur- 
pose. Others were free to devise other 
means for the accomplishment of the 
a object. 


Stewart | 


invention over | 


In this Te- | 
spect I must say that Ensign’s specifica- 


;mark upon such gocds would lead to 
This is all the defendant |Confusion of origin, if such 


to protect | 
any meas- | 


the United States its inability 
these interests and states that 
ures which the United States deems ap. | 
propriate for their protection will be satis- | 
factory to the Nicaraguan Government. \ 
In addition to these industries now in 
;existence, the Government of Nicaragua, | 
by a treaty entered into on the 5th day! 
of August, 1914, granted in perpetuity to! 
the United States the exclusive proprietary | 
rights mecessary and convenient for the | 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of an oceanic canal. 


Referring to the financial arrange- | 
|ments made from time to time between | 
the Nicaraguan Republic and New York 
bankers the President said: 

Under this financial plan the finances 
of Nicaragua have been rehabilitated in a 
very satisfactory manner. Of the $3,744,- 
000 of internal customs bonds issued in 
1917 about $900,000 have been paid. Of} 
the external debt, bonds issued in 1909) 
amounting to 41,250,000, there now re- 
main only about £770,000. The total public} 
| debt of Nicaragua has ben reduced from 


Commission. The public debt on Decem-| 
| ber 31, 1911, if calculated upon the basis| 
jof outstanding paper currency at the par) 
of 2% to 1, plus total claims against the | 
government, plus outstanding liabilities on | 
the Ethelburga loan amounted to approxi- | 
mately $37,940,000 United States currency; 
at a rate of 12% to 1 for the redemption | 
of the paper currency and the actual | 
jamount of the claims as eventually settled, 
}the debt amounted to roughly $10,600,000 | 
United States currency. Obviously the 
actual Gebt of the Republic lay some place 
between these two figures, the holders of 
|}the curremey and the claimants having 
suffered certain losses through the re-| 
demption of the currency at an arbitrary | 
rate and through the scaling of all claims | 
by the Mixed Claims Commission) in 1917} 
|to $6,625,203 at the beginning of 1926.| 
| Furthermore, the country in time of peace | 
j}has ample revenues for its ordinary budget 
expenses and a surplus which has_ been 
used im extensive pubjic improvements. 
;}The Nicaraguan National Bank and the 
National Railroad, controlling interests in 
which were formerly owned by Americ 

bankers, were repurchased by the Nica-} 
jraguan Government in 1920 and 1924, and 
are now wholly owned by that Government. 

There is no question that if the revolu- 
}tion continues American investments and 
{business interests in Nicaragua will be 
jvery seriously affected, if mot destroyed. 
The currency, which is now at par, will 
jbe inflated. American as. well as foreign 
bondholders will undoubtedly look to the 
| United States for the protection of their 
interests. 

It is true that the United States did not 
establish the financial plan by any treaty, 
but it newertheless did aid through diplo- 
;matic channels and advise in _ the negotia- 
‘tion and establishment of this plan for 
the financial rehabilitation of INicaragua. 


Policy of United States 
Is Set Forth in Outline 


The President set forth the policy of 
the, United States in the following 
words: 


Manifestly the relation 
ment to the Nicaraguan situation, and its 
policy in the existing emergency, are de- 
termined by the facts which I have de- 
scribed. The proprietary rights of the 
|Unite@ States in the Nicaraguan canal 
|route, with the necessary implications 
|growing out of it affecting the Panama 
Canal, together with the obligations flow- 
ing from the investments in all classes of 
our citizens in Nicaragua, place us ina 
position of peculiar responsibility. I am 
sure it is not the desire of the United 
States to intervene in the internal affairs 
of Nicaragua or of any other Central 
American Republic. Nevertheless it must 
be said that we have a very definite and 
special imterest in the maintenance of or- 
der and good government in Nicaragua at 
the present time, and that the stability, 
prosperity, and independence of all Central 
|Americam countries can never be a matter 
lof indifference to us. The WUvnited States 
cannot, therefore, fail to view with deep 
concern any serious threat to stalulity and 
}constitutional government im Nicaragua 
| and jeopardizing 


} 
| 
| 





of this Govern- 


{tending toward anarchy 
American interests, especially if such state! 
of affairs is contributed to or brought | 
about by outside influences or by any for- 
eign power. It has always’ been and re- 
mains the policy of the United States in 
such circumstances to take the steps that | 
may be necessary for the preservation and 
protection of the lives, the property, and 
the interests of its citizens and of this 
Government itself. In this respect I pro- 
pose to follow the path of my predecessors. | 
Consequently, I have deemed it my duty | 
to use the powers committed to me to in- 
sure the adequate protection of all Amer- 
ican interests in Nicaragua, whether they 
be endangered by internal strife or by 
{outside interference in the affairs of that 

Republic. 
o be continued in 


the issue of 
August 16. 


‘Registration Is Denied 
Mark for Lamp Globes 


CContinued from Page 8.] 
August 22, 1905, the latter registration 
having been renewed. The earlier of 
these two registrations shows a repre- 
sentation of a crown or Coronet used} 
upon glass lamp-chimneys, @lass lantern- | 
globes and glass reflectors, while the; 
later registration is for the word 
“Royal’? used upon the same class of 
goods, namely, glass chimneys, lantern- 
globes and reflectors. 

The examiner regarded the goods as} 
belonging to the same class and possess- | 
ing the same descriptive properties | 
within the meaning of the statute, as in- | 
terpreted by various cases to which at- 
tention has been invited in the exam- | 
iner’s decision. | 

The applicant has contended that en- ! 
closing globes for electric lamps belong 
to a different class or do not possess the 
same descriptive properties as enclosing 
globes for oil lamps and lanterns, 





Decision Is Sustained. 

While counsel has presented various | 
reasons for deeming the goods upon} 
which the registrant uses his mark as 
not possessing the same _ descriptive 
properties as those upon which the rng 
plicant uses the mark and has also noted | 
many instructive holdings of courts in 
connection with matters pertaining to} 
this question, yet it is believed the con- 


clusions of the examiner are sound, | 


It is recognized that the word “Royal” | 
has been very widely used upon various 
classes of goods and that each user of 
such word must be satisfied with a pro- 
tection limited to the particular class 
of goods upon which he uses the mark, 
yet it is believed globes for lights, 
whether oil or electric, belong to the 
same class and the use of the same trade 


goods ap- | 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one picce of adrministrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present aclear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM Hi. TAFT. 
President of the U mited States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
‘am not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which wi!l enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


States and Cities Give Aid In Federal Program 
(f Relief and Rehabilitation of War Veterans 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Fifty-Ninth Article—Relief of Veterans. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Gowernment are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 


Cooperation zozth the States. 
By Frank T. Hines, 

Director, Lo mited States Veterans’ Bureau. 

HE cooperation of the United States Veterans’ 

Bureau with States, cities and towns concerns 

two general phases of work, namely, medical 

relief and guardianship matters. 
_ The participation of the Federal officials, as such, 
in activities of State and municipal institutions has, 
under our system of government, been of a very re- 
stricted character. Because of the principle of State 
rights, the prerogatives of such institutions have been 
zealously guarded and, except in connection with law 
enforcement, the agrencies of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments are generally operated independently. The 
trend in recent years, however, has been distinctly 
toward greater cooperation, particularly in those mat- 
ters which are of general interest, such as education, 
public welfare and beneficial laws generally. 


_ The need forg such cooperation is well illustrated 
in the procedure qe 


the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
which Bureau is# charged with the administration of 
the Federal laws enacted for the benefit of ex-service 
men and women of the World War. These benefits 
now include hospitalization, compensation and insur- 
ance. Federal and State cooperation has been found 
necessary in carrying out this program for the relief 
of the Nation’s disabled defenders and their dependents. 


* & * 

Fo example, im commitment of mentally incom- 

petent veterams such action must be had under 
State laws, which generally provide for commitment 
only to State institutions. Under such laws hospital- 
ization of the Bureau beneficiary in a Federal hospital 
is impossible without full cooperation of State and 
Bureau officials. 


Another example arises out of probate matters 
connected with the payment of compensation and in- 
surance benefits. The Federal law provides that such 
payments due a mentally incompetent person, a minor, 
or one under other legal disability may be made to 
the person constituted guardian of his person or estate. 
Payments of such benefits were made to such guardians 
appointed under the probate laws of the various States. 
Few State courts had administrative machinery to 
check up adequately on such matters. The Bureau had 
not sufficient authority of law to give adequate aid to 
the State courts in this connection. 

* * 7 

To remedy the situation various proposals were 
made. One was to enact a Federal commitment and 
probate law. Regardless of the constitutionality of 
such law, the question of State rights was directly in- 
volved. However, Congress did in the Act of July 2, 
1926, initiate a mmarked departure from prior practice 
in that it empowered the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau to appear by his duly authorized attorney in 
the court which appointed the fiduciary and to make 
to the court proper presentation of matters affecting 
the administration of the estates of Bureau wards. 

Further, it ordered the payment of court costs 
for the removal of an unsatisfactory guardian and the 
appointment of a suitable substitutionary guardian. In 
the Act of May 29, 1928, Congress has extended this 
provision to include payment of court costs necessary 
for the original appointment of such fiduciaries, 

* * J 

TPO ADMINISTER this act there has been created a 

nation-wide legal service. For this purpose there 
is a regional attorney in each of the 54 regional offices, 
one in every State in the Union except Delaware and 
two in each of the larger States. The cooperation 
of these Bureau offices with local officials is very far- 
reaching. The records of the Bureau, otherwise secret 
and confidential, are made available for the local court 
in Bureau cases. Bureau doctors are made available 
for the courts im commitment proceedings necessary 
for Bureau beneficiaries, 


The regional attorney prepares without cost all 
necessary legal papers, including petition for appoint- 
ment of the guszdian, and his annual accounts. The 
regional attorney keeps the court informed of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the estate and acts as an officer of 
the court in prevailing upon the fiduciary to handle 
the estate in am approved manner. As far as these 
estates are concerned the Federal machinery gives the 
local probate court just that administrative force for 
the lack of which the court would not compel the fidu- 
ciaries to properly safeguard the estates entrusted to 
their caree The plan required most diplomatic exer- 
cise of discretiom on the part of Bureau attorneys, 
but with a few motable exceptions the courts through- 
out the entire WJnited States have responded and co- 
operated in a wrhole-hearted manner. 

* ~ ~ 


The cooperation of the Bureau attorneys and the 
State probate courts has shown marked results. The 
Bureau reports show a total of approximately $1,615,- 
775 misappropriated or embezzled during the year 
1926 and $1,162,124 during the year 1927. Of this 
amount there was recovered through the efforts of 
the Bureau and the courts the sums of $794,000 and 
$619,781 during said years respectively. 

The annual payment of such benefits amounts to 
approximately ‘forty million dollars. To safeguard 
this large amount, and secure its beneficial applica- 


tion to the needs of the Nation’s wards, is the joint 
duty of the Bureau and the courts. The present pro- 
gram contemplates complete supervision of such es- 
tates, so as to prevent any misappropriation thereof. 

* * * 


NE of the very outstanding problems of the Bureau 

program is the lack of uniformity of State laws 
relative to commitment and probate matters generaliy. 
A few States have enacted very liberal legislation 
regarding commitment of those having mental disabili- 
ties. On the other hand, some States retain for such 
cases the same legal procedure as is required for trial 
for an alleged criminal and places upon the unfor- 
tunate victim stigma that may not easily be removed. 
In fact, some States have no legal procedure whereby 
one adjudged imsane may ever be restored to his civil 
rights even though he should completely recover his 
reason, 

Several States have enacted special legislation for 
the benefit of Bureau wards, permitting commitment 
to Bureau hospitals and allowing greater facility in 
the appointment of guardians therefor and supervision 
of their estates. The facts gathered by the Bureau, 
and the procedure that has been found beneficial, may 
be made available for any State official interested 
therein. 

Cooperation in the medical matters concerning the 
Veterans’ Bureau has been largely in regard to neu- 
ropsychiatric and tubercular patients. 

Under date of May 1, 1928, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau had under treatment approximately 
12,738 neuropsychiatric patients. These patients were 
hospitalized im Veterans’ Bureau hospitals and other 
Government institutions with the exception of approxi- 
mately 1,758 im the various State hospitals and 109 in 
civil institutions under contractual relations. 

e = z 

HUS, it will be seen that the United States Vet- 

erans’ Bureau has assumed responsibility for the 
care of a great number of ex-service men without cost 
to the individual States. This is especially of interest 
in view of the fact that practically all State hospitals 
are overcrowded at the present time. In several of the 
States the laws have been amended so that commit- 
ment may be made directly to the Veterans’ Bureau 
hospital located in that State. Where this condition 
exists, it will be readily seen that the Bureau is as- 
suming the care and treatment of its wards with prac- 
tically no cost to the State. 

As regards the treatment furnished Bureau bene- 
ficiaries, considerable stress has been given to occupa- 
tional therapy with the idea in mind of preventing or 
delaying deterioration as far as possible. It is likewise 
the view of the Veterans’ Bureau to dehospitalize Bu- 
reau beneficiaries as early as may be indicated in order 
that this class of patients may either take up their 
former occupation or enter into a line of work for 
which they may be suited. Every effort is made to 
follow out the latest improved types of treatment and 
it might be of interest to know that during the past 
year approximately 11,524 neuropsychiatric patients 
were discharged from hospitals. Of this number if is 
probable that a comparatively high percentage will re- 
quire further hospitalization at a later date. 

* * * 


Upon discharge from the hospital of neuropsychiatric 
patients, frequent contracts are made through the 
Social Service department in order that a careful 
check may be kept as to how the claimant is ad- 
justing to his surroundings, whether he is employed 
and whether his condition is such that he can remain 
outside of the hospital. It is the opinion of the Bureau 
that readmission to a hospital when not indicated or 
the delay of a readmission to a hospital when indi- 
cated react most unfavorably on the community. 

In case a patient with a mental disability escapes 
from a veterans’ hospital the guardian and the local 
authorities are notified. If apprehended the medical 
officer in charge arranges for the return of the patient 
to the hospital, sending an attendant to accompany 
him when indicated, 

* * * 
THE Medical Officer in Charge of Veterans’ Hospitals 
notifies the proper health authorities of cases 
of reportable diseases as required by the laws in effect 
in the State in which the hospital is located and the 
hospitals comply with local regulations regarding sani- 
tary conditions. 

Follow-up nurses of the Bureau visit patients who 
are on home treatment, note the health condition of 
the patient’s family and when indicated, report to the 
proper authorities and obtain examination for the 
wife and children for tuberculosis or other diseases 
needing attention. 

* * ~ 


In case a veteran is not receiving compensation 
in an amount to cover the necessary living expenses 
of his family the follow-up nurse arranges through the 
social organizations or County or State authorities for 
temporary aid. . 

It will be seen that the Nation’s program of caring 
for its disabled soldiers and their dependents can be 
best worked out only through the cooperative efforts 
of the Federal and State officials, and the fact that 
such cooperation where established is markedly success- 
ful in accomplishing this joint responsibility of State 
and Federal agencies indicates that there has been no 
infringement wpon the prerogatives of either the State 
or Federal agencies. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of August 16, the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, will tell how the Post Office 
Department cooperates with the States. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 
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Navy Orders | 


Lieut. Comdr. Harold T. Bartlett, det, U. 
S. S. Arkansas; to Nav. Air Sta, Nav. | 
|Oper. Base, Hampton Rds., Va. | 

Lieut. Edward H. Duane (S. (), det. 
Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Asiatic | 
Station. 

Ens. Henry C. Bruton, det. Nav. Air Sta., | 
Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Brazos, 

Ens. John M. Madison, det. U. S. §. 
William Jones; to U. S. S. Somers. 

Ens. James A. Prichard, det. U. S. §. 
West Virginia; to U. S. S. Arctic. 

Comdr. Frank H. Haigler (M. C.), ors.| 
July 27, 1928, revoked; to continue duty 
|Nav. Hosp., San Diego, Calif. : 

Lieut. Comdr. Earl Richison (M. (.), det. 
Marine Corps Base, Nav. Oper. Base, San | 
Diego, Calif.; to Nav. Sta., Guam. | 

Lieut. Charles A. Costello (M. C.), to} 
treatment, Nav. Hosp., Pacific Coast, U. S. 

Lieut. Comdr. Lawrence FE. McGourty 
(D. C.), det. Nav. Hosp., Boston; to Nav. | 
Sta., St. Thomas, V. L. | 

Capt. John R. Hornberger (S. C.). det.} 
Bu. S. & A.; to Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, 
Calif. 
| Lieut. 
IC.), det. 


tion, by .. 
274 p. 


Hertzler, Ralph Harold. 
(It is the war), 





Comdr. Chauncey 
Navy Yard, Phila., | 
S. Pennsylvania. 
Lieut. Arthur A. Lee (S. C.), det. Navy | 
Yard, Puget Sound, Wash.; to Asiatic Sta- | 
\ tion. 
| 


R. Murray (S. | 
Pa.; to U. 8. 


Lieut. William R. Ryan (S. C.), det. Ree. 
Bks., Hampton Rads., Va.: 
Phila., Pa. | 

Lieut. Charles Schaaf (S. C.), det. Rec. | 
Ship, Boston; to Div. 41, Dest. Sqds., Sete. | 
Fit. | 

Lieut. Harold R. Lehmann 
Nav. Trng, Sta, Newport, R. 
8S. Vestal. 

Lieut. Gaillard Rembert (S. C.), ors. May 
9 modified. To U. 8. S. Dobbin. 

Ens. Elmer A. Chatham (S. C.), det. Rec. 
Ship, N. Y.; to U.S. S. Arkansas. 

Capt. Arthur W. Stone (Ch. C.), relieved 
all active duty; to home. { 

Lieut. Frederick Le Pine (C. C.), ors. 
May 23 modified. To Navy Yard, Boston. 

Lieut. Comdr. James T. Mathews (C. E. 
C.), det. Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; 
to 14th Nav. Dist. 


to Navy Yard, 


; Kirk, 


Martin, John Holmes. 


O’Sullivan, Frank Datton. 


Parker, 


711 | Reeves, Jacob Walter. 


Schneider, Walter Arthur. 


“Reprinted from | Shaw, 
Stockton, Gilchrist Baker... 


Mass., Canton| Thouless, Robert Henry. 


28-16797 | Unruh, Fritz von. 


Webster, 


Whitford, Caleb Baizey. 





as done, and I accordingly find no in-| peared in the same markets. 


gy ree | The decision of the 
‘ Bi ismissed, with costs. trade marks j 7 . 
| July 19, 1998, | is affirmed 


examiner of | 


August 2, 1928, 


Army Orders 


Second Lieut. James Carlton Talcott, Inf. 
Res., designated member of the Organized 
Reserve Rifle Team amd ordered to active 
duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Second Lieut, Harry Noon Renshaw, Cav. 
Res., designated as member of the Organ- 
ized Rescrve rifle team and ordered to active 
duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

First Lieut. Wilfred Reese Browne, Inf. 
Res., is designated member of the Organ- 
ized Reserves rifle team and ordered to 
active duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Each of following-named reserve officers 
of the Organized Reserves rifle team or- 
dered to active duty at Camp Perry, Ohio: 
Capt. Albert Black, Capt. Jerry Benton 
Garland, Capt. Stephen Drury Monahan, 
Capt. Homer Allen Obenauf, Capt. Robert 
Cunningham Wallace, First Lieut. Willard 
Parker Dunbar, Second Lieut. Morton 
Soloman. 

Capt. Cramer Blanchard Potter, Inf. Res., 
designated member of the Organized Re- 





Second Lieut. Harry Radcliffe Allard, Inf. | 
Res., designed as member of the Organized 
Reserves rifle team and ordered to active 
duty at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

Capt. Peter Shemonsky, Q. M. C., retired 
from active service. 

Col. Henry A. Webber, Medical 
will retire to his home and await 
ment, 

Col. Edward E. Stone, Inf., will proceed 
to his home and await retirement. 

_Col. James G. Hannah, U. S. Army, re- 
tired, placed on active list and will report 
for duty at Fishburne Military School, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Chaplain Charles P. Graesser, U. S. Arny, 
from Belleville, I1l., to March Field, Calif. 

Following-named officers from assign- 
ment named to Fort Robinson, Neb.: First 
Lieut. Arthur E. King, Fort Hoyle, Md.; 
First Lieut. Seward L. Mains, Fort Sam| 
Houston, Tex.; First Lieut, Henry E. San- | 
derson, Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 


Corps, 
retire- 


Maj. Chauncey S. McNeill, U. S. Army, 
retired, reliewed from duty at Fishburne 
Military School, Waynesboro, Va. 

Maj. Guthrie E. Scrutchfield, Med. Corps, 
will report to Army retiring board in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

First Lieut. Samuel Howard Alexander, 
Med. Corps Res., now at Washington, D.C. 
is ordered to active duty. 

Col. William R. Standiford, 


Inf.. from 


|Fort Sam Houston, Tex. to Reno, Nevada, 


Lieut. Col. Avery J. Cooper, Gen. Staff 
Corps, from San Francisco, Calif., to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Cept. Oscar L. Gruhn, Field Art., from 
Fort Hoyle, Md., to Washington, D. C. 

Maj. Guy I. Rowe, Q. M. C., from duty 
as instructor at Quartermaster Corps 
School, Philadelphia, Pa, to duty as as- 
sistant commandant, 

Col. William H. Noble, Q. M. C.,, as- 
signed to duty as constructing quartermas- 
ter at Fort Jay, N. Y., in addition to pres- 





Maj. Cyrus Wilfred Perkins, Military In- 
telligence Division Reserve, ordered to ac- 


tive duty as an additional member of the Chaplain Thomas L. Kelly, U. S. Army, 


War Department General Staff. from Alcatraz, Calif, to Fort Douglas, 
Maj. Charles Fried Queisser, 0. D. Res.,' Utah, 


ent duties. 
| Maj. Keith fF. Adamson, O. D., from 
| Washington, D. C., to Watervliet, N. Y. 





Lieut. Edmund B. Keating (C. E. C.), det. 
Nav. Trng.| Sta, Newport, R. 1; to duty 
at Port au Prince, Haiti. 

Lieut. Robert R. Yates (C. 
Rec. Ship. San Francisco; 
Base, San Diego, Calif. 

Ch. Carp. William F. Leahy, relieved all 
active duty; to home. 

Ch. Pharm. Leland Rowe, det. Bu. M. & 
S.; to Nav. Hosp., Portsmouth, N. H. 

Pharm. Leo A. Duncan, det. Rec. Ship, 
San Francisco; to Nav. MHosp., Puget 
Sound, Wash. 

Rad. El. Chester E. Schneider, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to U. S. 8S. Roches- 
ter. 

Ch. Pay Clk. James P. 
Bks., Hampton Rds., Va.; 
mond. 

Ch. Pay Clk. Milton C. Mattison, det. 
Nav. Air Sta., San Diego, Calif.; to U.S. S. 
Gold Star. 

The following dispatch ordeit were re- 
ceived from CinC Asiatic August 9, 1928: | 
Ch. Pay Clk. Charles T. Stanworth, from 
U. S. S. Jason to U. S.; Lieut. Comdr. 
Deupree J. Friedell, from treatment, Nav. 
Hosp., Canacao to command U. S. S. 
Beaver and Lieut. Raymond C. Percival, to 

command U,&, §. 8-41. 


E. C.), det. 
to Nav. Oper. 


Gallagher, det. 
t&U. S. S. Rich- 


by . . . type-facsimile of the first edition 
with introduction and notes by H. Clem- 
ent Notcutt. 242 p. London, H. Milford, 
1927. 28-16800 
Lawrence Eldred. Self-fertilization 
in relation to forage crop improvement, 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Minne- 
sota, 1927. “Reprinted from Scientific 
agriculture, vol, viii, no. 1, Sept., 1927).” 
40 p., illus. Ottawa, 1927. 28-16840 
Comparative studies 
of winter hardiness in wheat. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Minnesota, 1926). 
p. 493-535, illus. Washington, D. C., 1927. 

28-16842 


Montgelas, Maximilian Maria Karl Desid- 


erius, graf von, 1860. British foreign 
policy under Sir Edward Grey, by... 
translated by William C. Dreher; edited, 
with a foreword. 142 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1928. 28-16779 


Odegard, Peter H. Pressure politics, the 


story 
illus. 
1928. 


of the Anti-saloon league. 299 p., 
N. Y., Columbia university press, 

28-16787 
Crime detection. 
667 p., illus. Chicago, O’Sullivan pub- 
lishing house, 1928. 28-16786 
Mrs. Dorothy (Rothschild). Sun- 
set gun; poems. 18-75 p. N. Y., Boni 
& Liveright, 1928. 28-16929 


98-16934 Personal holding corporation. Seven tests 


that will determine the merits of an in- 
vestment. 25 p. N. Y., Personal holding 
corporation, 1928. 28-16792 
The fundamentals 
of argumentation and debate. 96 p. 
Boston, Heath, 1928. 28-16796 


Actino-electric 
effects in argentite. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
New York university, 1927. “Reprinted 
from Physical review, vol. 31, no, 1, Jan- 
uary, 1928).” 82-89 p. Minneapolis Minn., 
1928. 28-16847 
The art of re- 
S. French, 1928. 
28-16931 
The two-thirds 
65 p. Jacksonville, Fla., 1928. 
28-16791 
The control of 
the mind; a handbook of applied psychol- 
ogy for the ordinary man. 211 p. Lon- 
don, Hodder and Stoughton, 1928. 
28-16939 
Way of sacrifice; trans- 
lated from the German by C. A. Macart- 
ney; by...181 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 
28-16932 
History of mankind. 
Boston, Heath, 1928. 
28-16944 
Training the bird 
dog, by... New ed., rev. and amended, 
by Edward Cave. With illustrations from 
protographs by Howard Betts Rathbone. 
258 p. N.Y., Macmillan, 1928, 28-16838 


George Bernard. 
hearsal. 14 p. N. Y., 


rule. 


Hutton. 
685 p., illus. 


Wright, Charles. A history of Lloyd’s from 


the founding of Lloyd’s coffee house to 
the present day, by . - and C. Ernest 
Fayle. 475 p., illus. London, Published for 
the corporation of Lloyd’s by Macmillan, 
1928. 28-16297 
Ziegler, Mildred Ruth. . . . The transpor- 
tation and elimination of organic dyes by 
the animal organism by . .. and Lafayette 

B. Mendel. p, 297-317. Baltimore, 1927. 
28-16302 
Zumarraga, Juan de, bp. of Mexico. * 
The Doctrina breve in fac-simile, pub- 
lished in the city of Tenochtitlan, Mexico, 
June, 1544, by Right Rev. Juan Zumar- 
raga, first bishop of Mexico. To which 
are added The earliest books in the New 
world, by Rev. Zephyrin Englehardt and 
technical appreciation of the first 
American printers, by Stephen H. Hor- 
gan, edited by Thomas F. Meehan. (United 
States Catholic historical society. Mono- 
graph series x.) 167 p., illus. N. Y., United 

States Catholic historical society, 1928. 
28-16322 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 


| Trade Routes and Shipping Services. Free 


at the United States Shipping Board. 
(28-26320 ) 
Catalogue of Copyright Entrics. Part i, 
Group 3, Dramatic Compositions, Motion 
Pictures. 1928, New Series, Volume 1, 
No. 3. Issued by the Copyright Office, 
Library of Congress. Subscription price 

for Part 1, Group 3, is $1 for 1928. 
(6-35347 ) 
Catalogue of Copyright Entrics. Part 1, 
Group 3, Dramatic Compositions, Motion 
Pictures. 1928, New Series, Volume 1, 
No. 5. (6-35347 > 
Experiment Station Record. Vol. 59, No. 
Issued by the Office of Experiment 
Stations, Department of Agriculture. 
Price 10 cents. (Agr. 9-832) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
the United States. Part 11, May, 1928. 
Price 5 cents. (14-21465 » 


Subscription 
| Enrollment Coupon 


DOGO iNew ainatcscsencee 


To Tue UNITED States Dalry, 

22d and M Streets N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

For the enclosed remittance 
of $10 please enter my sub- 
scription to The United States 
Daily for one year. 


Organization .. ° eee 


teeeeeeeee 


ype of 
Business ...... 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index 


Avhich is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


PAGE TEN _ 


Publicity Use 
In Michigan by 


Utilities Shown | 


Department Organized 
Furnish Speakers for 
Clubs and 


to! 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





Schools. 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


which may have-come from papers that 


we did not subscribe for. 


Q. Iam sorry, but I am compelled to | | 


record my dissent from that view. Let 
us take the next sentence. You say in 
the next sentence: “That it 1s safe to as- 


sume that this is, conservatively figured, | 


less than 60 per cent of the total amount 
of our copy that appeared.” I submit 
that that sentence I have just quoted 
does not square with what you have just 
said as to the contents of that file. A. I 
believe that you are right, but I stated 
it badly in that case. 

Q. If you want to amend your state- 
ment in some way I am perfectly will- 
ing you should, but I should be careful, 
if I were you, to make it jibe with that 
printed: statement unless this printed 
statement is wrong. 


A. The only point I wish to make is 
that all the material that went into our 
cMpping file came from two sources, one 
from papers which we clip and the other 
from clipping bureaus. 

Q. All right. Let us take the next 
sentence: ‘“‘There has been, conserva- 
tively estimated. an average printing for 
the first 834 weeks in 1922 of 10 columns 
or more a week of utility discussion in 
the Michigan press furnished by those 
responsible for presenting the case on 
behalf of the industry. In addition to 
this material there have been several 
magazine articles prepared at the special 
request of editors.” Can you tell us 
what magazines asked you to prepare 
this material during the year 1922? 

A. That is quite a ways back. I would 
not like to say offhand. I recall being 
asked once to write a story for the De- 
troit Saturday Night. 

Q. On what subject? A. On the sub- 
ject of water supply in the City of Sag- 
inaw. 

Q. Do you think of any others that 
you wrote for magazines? A. We were 
constantly sending material to the maga- 
zines identified with the electrical indus- 
try. Icannot recall that far back. 

Q. Now we come into the subject of 
speaking, where you say that “More than 
two dozen speaking assignments were 
arranged during the year before clubs of 
all kinds.” A. Yes. 

Q. “In a few instances requests from 
clubwomen for papers fully prepared 
were received.”” 

Does that mean that club women in 
some instances asked you to send them 
a fully prepared paper to be read at 
a federation meeting? A. At a club 
meeting, yes, sir. 

Q. Have you a copy of that pamphlet 
that you prepared for the speakers? I 
think we have one here. I will have it 
marked and offered. While Mr. Wooden 
is looking for that we will go on to the 
special activities, whereby it appears 
that you had an active part in the pub- 
licity program prepared the preceding 
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Summary of Al 


Accounting 


¥ ‘ . 
See under “Taxation 
merce-T' rade” headings. 


Aeronautics 
Agreement concluded in Germany 
for joint carriage of freight by air and 


railroad is described by Department of 
Commerce. 


and “Com- 


Page 3, Col. 2 


of air navigation. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Conclusion of text of report of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reject- 
ing proposed increases in freight rates 


on hay, straw, excelsior, and similar | 


commodities. E 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture to com- | 


pute purchasing power of farm _prod- 
ucts on basis of retail prices of non- 
agricultural goods instead of wholesale 
as in past. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture makes 
public report on Canadian grain acre- 
age, condition and production, in dicat- 


ing wheat acreage in excess of July | 


estimates. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Decrease under 1927 estimated in 
number of cattle on grain feed for 
market in eight leading states of corn 
belt. 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Rapid growth in appropriations given 
to States by Government for rural edu- 
cation is noted. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Representative Dickinson advocates 
permanent program of Federal aid for 
agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Weekly review of stocks of grain in 
store and afloat at domestic markets. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Record—Publi- 
the Department of 


Experiment Station 
cation issued by 
Agriculture. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Wheat favored in Northern 

China. 


diet 


is 


Page 1, Col. 5; 


Automotive Industry 


Rules for filing refund claims on tax 
on automobile parts announced by Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

District Court, for Southern District 
of N. Y., finds carburetor device in- 
tended to maintain constant proportion 


of air to fuel not to be infringed. (En- | 
Zenith-Detroit | 


sign Carburetor Co. vy. 
Corp.) 
Page 8, Col. 6 


Banking-F inance 


Statement by Federal Reserve Board 


showing condition of all member banks | 
of Federal Reserve System on June 30 | 


as compared with February 28. 


‘ 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Spain resorting to extraordinary 


— 


Committee named to study problems 


| Motion Pictures; publication issued by | 


Copyright Office. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Books and publications received by | 


the Library of Congress. 


‘Coal 


\ 


Page 9 


Department of Interior announces 
‘that five tracts of coal lands will be 
offered for lease. 


\ Page 6, Col. 6) 


|'Commerce-Trade 


Bureau of Education states that de- 
velopment of commercial curricula in 


dition of new courses rather than by 
careful planning. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Circuit Court of Appeals for 

Third Circuit holds that claims come 

first in suit where appellant seeks to 

recover balance of a composition fund 


for a bankrupt friend who had over- | 


looked a claim. (Wechsler v. U. S.) 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Com- 
merce of the United States. 


, on Y > 
Copyrights 
Catalogue of Copyright 
Motion Pictures; publication issued by 
Copyright Office. 


Cotton 


Report on cottonseed and cottonseed | 
products for the United States issued | 


by the Bureau of the Census. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


See Special Index and Law Digest , 


on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Court fixes tariff classifi- 
cation of flashlights ready for use, 
metal trays, embroidered articles, and 
artificial silk fabrics. 

Page 5, Col. 7 


‘Education 


Bureau of Education states that de- 
velopment of commercial curricula in 
universities has usually been by ad- 
dition of new courses rather than by 
careful planning. 


Rapid growth in appropriations given 
to States by Government for rural edu- 
cation is noted. 
| Page 2, Col. 7 
| Lecture bureau established for high 
' school in North Carolina. 
Page 3, Col. 6 
Bureau of Education states that 
| study of specific eccnomic problems of 
the househeld has-arisen from minor 
to major place in general plan of home 
economics education. 


universities has usually been by ad- | 


the | 


Page 9, Col. 7; 


Entries— ' 
Part 1, Group 3, Dramatic Compositions, | 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


Page 1, Col. 2' 





| News Contain 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


ing wheat acreage in excess of July 
estimates. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Final link proposed by British com- 
pany in wireless service 
encircle earth. 


Continuation of full text of review 
of relations between United States and 
Nicaraguan, 1909-28, issued By State 
Department. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Spain resorting to extraordinary 
measures in endeavor to stabilize the 
peseta which has touched a low mark 
of 16.28 cents on June 20. 
| Page 7, Col. 5 
| Review of silver stocks and market 
jin Shanghai for week ended August 9. 

Page 7, Col. 7 
Agreement concluded in Germany 
| for joint carriage of freight by air and 
| railroad is described by Department. of 
Commerce. 

Page 3, Col. 

| Salamon pack in British Columbia i 
| larger than last year. 

Page 5, Col. 2 
Wheat favored in Northern 
| China. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 

Research work for safety in mining 
| shows progress in Europe. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Improvement is noted during first 
half of 1928 in economic situation in 
Japan, which is said to be affected by 
political conditions in China. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Ten nations name delegates to meet- 
| ing of assembly of League of Nations. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


|'Game and Fish 


diet 


is 


Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce states that production of 
edible fish from 
three times greater per square mile 
than that of Georges Bank, off New 
England. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Salamon pack in British Columbia is 
larger than last year. 

Page 5, Col. 2 


‘Gov't Personnel 


L. H. Fisher appointed Chief of Di- 
vision of Appointments of Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Relief of Veterans—Article by Frank | 


T. Hines, 
reau. 


director of the Veterans’ Bu- 


Page 9, Col. 3 
Home Economics 


Bureau of Education states that 
study of specific economic problems of 
the household has arisen from minor 

to major place in general plan of home 
' economics education. 


Inland Waterways 
President approves report of board 

on flood control. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Judiciary 


~ 


intended to 


Page 1, Col. 4| 


‘ 
2) 
s 


Chesapeake Bay is | 


| 
Page 3, Col: 4 


National Defense 


| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of War. 


Oil 
| Method of computing depletion 
| oil and gas wells explained. 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Patents 


Patent Office declares print must be 
| designed for article of 
other than itself in order to be regis- 
tered. (Ex. Parte Everybody’s Daily 
| Publishing Co.) 


| 


Page 9} 


of 


Page 8, Col. 4 
| District Court, for Southern District 
lof N. Y., finds carburetor device in- 
| tended to maintain constant proportion 
| sign Carburetor Co. v. Zenith-Detroit 
Corp.) 


Page 8, Col. 6 | 
See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 8&8. 


Public Health 


Infant and maternity welfare work 
| carried on in all counties in New York 
1in 1927, 


9 
vo, 


Page Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Department of Interior 
that five tracts of coal lands will be 
offered for lease. 


| 
! . 

Postal Service 
| Government appeals from 
on rates for payment to railroads for 
| carrying of mail. 
| 9 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Postmasters ordered to use desig- 


nated banks in depositing public funds. 


Page 4, Col. 4! 


| Post Office Department awards to the 
; American Steamship Lines, Inc., 
| contract for transporting mails between 

Boston and Yarmouth, England. 
Pagel, Col. 3 


Public Utilities 


Excerpts from 
mony on June 29 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investigation 
of public utilities. Witness: 
Fisher, of Michigan. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
| pany in wireless service intended to 
| encircle earth. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Postal Telegraph Companies show 
increase in earnings in June. 
| Page 6, Col. 4 
See “Railroads” and “Shipping.” 


Radio 
Radio Commissioner Lafount pro- 


poses plan for reallocation of radio 
stations. 


| 
| 





| Page 1, Col. 


Railroads 


ed in Today’s Issue 


manufacture | 


/of air to fuel not to be infringed. (En- | 


announces | 


Page 6, Col. 6} 


es, 
decision | 


al 


transcript of testi- | 
Alfred | 


Final link proposed by British com- | 


_ 


|} on rates for payment to railroads for 
| carrying of mail. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Agreement concluded in Germany 
for joint carriage of freight by air and 
railroad is described by Department of 
Commerce. 
Page 3, Col. 2 
The National Industrial Traffic 
| League files petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for reopen- 
ing the proceeding in ex parte No. 73 
| governing the payment and collection 
of tariff rates. 


Retail Trade 


Department of Agriculture to com- 
pute purchasing power of farm prod- 
ucts on basis of retail prices of non- 
| agricultural goods instead of wholesale 
as in past. 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Shipping 
Representative Thatcher, in discuss- 
ing needs of Panama Canal, urges con- 
struction of another set of locks. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Shipping Board approves specifica- 
| tions and advertisements for proposed 
sale of United States Lines and Ameri- 
; can Merchant Lines. 
| Page 3, Col. 4 
j Trade Routes and Shipping Services 
| —Publication issued by the U. S. 
| Shipping Board. 





Page 9, Col. 7 

Post Office Department awards to the 

| American Steamship Lines, Inc. a 

| contract for transporting mails between 
, Boston and Yarmouth, Engiand. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


'Social Welfare 


|_ District Court for the District of 
| Massachusetts holds that share of 
| charitable bequest set aside for inher- 
| itance tax payments is exempt from 
Federal taxes. (Clark v. United States.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Infant and maternity welfare work 
carried on in all counties in New York 
| in 1927. 


Page 3, Col. 1 


| 


Sugar 
Improved methods developed in puri- 
fying juice of sugar cane. 
Page 1, Col. 1 





Taxation 


District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts holds that share of 
charitable bequest set aside for inher- 
itance tax payments is exempt from 

| Federal taxes. (Clark v. United States.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
| Treasury to hold hearings on revi- 
{sion of regulations for filing consoli- 
| dated tax returns of affiliated corpora- 
| tions. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
| Rules for filing refund claims on tax 
on automobile parts announced by Bu- 
| yeau of Internal Revenue. 
| Page 1, Col. 5 
Explanation of treatment of reserve 
funds in computing income taxes. 


IH] 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
iT} 
| 


| domestic use. 


| protected market 


—— Permanent Policy 


Of Federal Aid to 


Farmers Urged 


Representative L. J. Dickin- 
son Favors Self-Financing 
System of Control of 
Crop Surpluses. 


{Continued from Page 


‘ 


© 


0 
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| protection to the food products of our 


country. 

Many contend that farm commodities 
are now within the protected schedule, 
All students of economics, however, ad- 
mit that where a surplus of a commodity 
is produced above domestic consumption, 
the surplus sold in the world market de- 
termines the domestic price of the por- 
tion of that comomdity which is sold for 
This being the case, the 
producer of food commodities in the 
Middle West is compelled to buy in a 
and sell in a world 
market. 

This econgmic handicap has contributed 


| in large measure to the deflation in the 


| Mid-western 


section of our country. © It 


| is the result of legislation and can only 


be cured by legislation. 


Consolidation Impractical 


For Food Producers 
The success of the experiment of big 


| business to consolidate under unit man- 


| consolidation, 


agement is now beyond dispute. United 
States Steel, General Motors, railroad 
chain stores, give testi- 
mony beyond any doubt. This centrali- 
zation is only possible when dealing with 
a limited number of producers. It is not 


| practical when dealing with 6,000,000 of 
| food producers. 


A market control through market flow 


jis not feasible under such production, 
;The farmer is, therefore, compelied to 
| sell in a general market, but compelled to 


buy in a highly centralized market. Sup- 


|ply and demand control his selling mar- 
| ket and permit speculative profiteering 


{in his commodity; while in his purchas- 


\}|ing he meets a market where supply and 


| 


; tion, he has always met defeat. 


demand affect only the long trends. 
When the farmer has been compelled, 

in older countries, to meet this competi- 

Legis- 


| lation helped commerce, finance, and in- 


dustry, but left him to shift for himself. 


| This accounts for the general decay in 


older countries and the peasant status of 


i} their food producers. 


; whole economic status. 


This cannot be permitted in this coun- 
try because our farm investment and 
buying power make up too large a per 
cent of our, total economic turnover and 
a decadence in agriculture reficcts in our 
Equality in bar- 
gaining power is an economic necessity 
and can only be established by legislation 


|} | of a national scope. 


Th necessity for such legislation is now 
practically unanimously conceded. Both 


| major parties have recognized the prob- 
| lem, but detailed provisions for establish- 
| ing such equality ave still matters of 


controversy. It is my contention that 
any system, to be permanent, must be 


| self-financing and that any loss on sur- 
| plus must be borne by those benefited. 


| 


spring which had been given the title 
“Sell Michigan to Wolverine.” The part 
of the utilities was played up in that, 
was it not, and it was pointed out that 
the State would grow only as rapidly 
as its utilities could furnish the power 
to tyrn its wheels? A. Yes, sir. 


Made No Effort 
To Eliminate Text Books 

Q. Here is the 1924-1925 report. 
Yes, 

Q. Page 7 of document shows 
that you operate a department for fur- 
nishing speakers to clubs, organizations 
and schools, service to advertisers, and 
relations with newspapers were talked 
about. Then it is said: 

“An inquirer recently raised the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the editors 
were tired of this mat rial. The an- 
swer is reflect J in our result. More 
public utility information was _ printed 
this year than ever before as the ac- 
cumulated result of steady and conserva- 
tive effort.” 

Then there is more about text books, 
T see. Was any effort ever made to get 
rid of any objectionable text books in 
Michigan, to your knowledge? A. Only 
to this extent. I read a few of the books 
and those in which I found material that 
was untrue to iy knovledge, I reported 
to my committee. 

Q. Was any effort made by your com- 
mittee, to your knowledge, to get those 
text books out of the schools? A. Ab- 
solutely nonc. 

Q. Did you know of any effort being 
made in connection with the publishers 
of text books to secure the removal of 
objectionable matter? A. None of which | 
T have any actual knowledge. 

Q. Page 114 of this exhibit has a 
copy of another report in which, at page 
115, you stress again the importance of 
newspaper publicity and the promotion 
among companies of newspaper adver- 
tising. Iam going to show you pretty} 
soon some letters that passed between 
you and the editors on the subject of 
advertising. Was it true that i1 1995 
you circularized organizations all over 
eg inviting them to assign you 
a 1S g Ss res . © ‘a > ravi , . > . “Peas 
+ ge age ao oe . wide op atiety | and supporting of a public utilities ad-| 
zroups might be interested? A. If thet ee Sea ea ee “ee 
4 _ es ganization. 
report says so, it is. | 
mM JI ne we = show you some of | Distributed Article 

e circulars presently. A. I did some a 
cireularizing, but I am not certain about | On Municipal Plants 
the time. | Q. Did you advocate it for the purnose 

q. Document 3134 is a copy of a let-| of enabling the press of the country to! 
ter, this copy being taken from Mr.| realize how much space is bought by 
Sheridan’s files. I will ask if you can| public utilities? A. I said so in that 
recall that you received a letter from Mr,' letter, so I must have thought so at the 
Sheridan of which this is a copy? A.| time. 

(After examination): I believe I can re-| Q. All right. Is document 3136 a copy 
call receiving that letter, yes, sir. | of a letter that you wrote to Mr. Flor, 

Q. That contains the suggestion from! of the Electric ‘Bond & Share Company, 
Mr. Sheridan to the effect that “we must! on the 3rd of April, 1924? A. Yes, sir. | 
try to develop a local advertising plan Q. It avpears from that letter that 
in so far as We may,” and stating that} you had sent out an article on the aban- 
he notes your plan to engage correspond-;donment of municipal plants, and then | 
ents in various parts of the state. you give the names of the Michigan 


peseta which has touched a low mark 
of 16.28 cents on June 20. 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign at New 


; exchange 
York. 


rates 

Page 7 
A. 
3132 . Page 4, Col. 4 
Station Record—Publi- 
by the Department of 


Experiment 
cation issued 
Agriculture. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Trade Routes and Shi 

—Publication issued 


ee, by 
Shipping Board. 


the 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Review of silver stocks and market 

in Shanghai for week ended August 9. 

Page 7, Col. 7 
ailroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


Catalogue of Copyright 
Part 1, Group 3, 


“<p 
v 


See under 


i Entries— 
‘Dramatic Compositions, 


Q. Is document 3135 a copy of a let-} 
ter that you wrote to Mr. Douglas of a! 
certain gas company in February, 1923? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say here that: “For more than} 
a year directors of advertising employed! 
by utilities and executives in charge of 
advertising matters have been studying 
the value of establishing some machinery | 
which would enable the press of the} 
country to realize how much space is 
bought up by utilities.” A. Yes. | 

Q. Was it on account of that sugges- 
tion that you recommended that the as- 
sociation join the Public Utilities Ad-, 
vertisers Association? A. No, sir. 

Q. It was in the same letter in con- 
nection with whatI have just read that 
you made the recommendation that that’ 
matter be discussed at the managers’ 
meeting ? 


A. I recommended the organization 


Did 
you ever engage correspondents in vari-| newspapers which used it of which you| 
ous parts of the state? A. I did not. | have actual record, and you give the} 


measures in endeavor to stabilize the , 


Page 7, Col. 5 
Daily statement of the United States ! 


Postmasters ordered to use desig- | 
nated banks in depositing public funds. | 


pping Services | 


j article had been condensed and distrib- 


| article? 


i To the best of my recollection, this let 


District Court, Western District of 
Virginia, rules bill which fails to state 
value of object sought in suit is inad- | 
equate to sustain Federal jurisdiction. | 
(Mutual Life Ins. Co. v. Thompson | 
et al.) 


Labor | 


Labor prospects said to be bright in| 
| report ofemployment. 





Page 3, Col. 4' 
Electrical Industry 


Registration of trade mark for elec- | 
tric light globes denied in view of sim- 
,lar mark used on globes for oil lamps. | 
(Ex parte Listenwalter & Gough, Inc.) 


| Page 8, Col. 3 | 
Foodstuffs 


Page 8, Col. 1) 


Page 1, Col. 6| 
‘Mines and Minerals | 


Method of computing depletion of 
oil and gas wells explained. 

Page 4, Col. 7} 

Review of silver stocks and market | 

in Shanghai for week ended August 9. ! 

Page 7, Col. 7| 

Research work for safety in mining | 

shows progress in Europe. | 

Page 


| Motion Pictures 


| Catalogue of Copyright Entries— ! 

Part 1, Group 3, Dramatic Compositions, 
Motion Pictures; publication issued by 
Copyright Office. 


Improved methods developed in puri- 
fying juice of sugar cane. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
;Commerce , states that production of 
edible fish from Chesapeake Bay is 
three times greater per square mile | 
than that of Georges Bank, off New 
| England. 
Page 1, Col. 4! 
Salamon pack in British Columbia is 
larger than last year. | 
Page 
| . i 
‘Foreign Affairs 
| Department of Agriculture makes 


| public report on Canadian grain acre- 
age, condition and production, in dicat- 


° 
Os 


Col. 5 


ce i 


5, Col. 2 


Page 9, Col. 7 


names of the papers; do you not? 
Yes, sir. 


Q. And 


A. | Judge Healy, is as follows: “In a recent 


|local city election here, the Democrats 
|}—-who are much in the minority—con- 
ceived the idea of making the municipal 
waterworks and the local gas company 
handles by which to try and secure the 
j lection of Democratic Aldermen and 
Mayor, they succeeding in electing a 
| Mayor and one Alderman. The Mayor 
| promised an investigation of the gas 
| company, and in his inaugural message 
to the council said this:” 

Q. “Said this,” and then the rest of 
| the page is missing? A. The rest of the 
| page is missing. 

Q. The top of page 2 begins: “You will 

note, of course, that this opens an excel- 


then you also add that the 
uted by the Associated 
service? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any copy or do you know 
whether there is a copy of that article 
vailable? A. If there is, it would be 
either in our clipping file or in the As- 
sociated Press records. 

Q. Is the subject of the article cor- 
rectly stated in this letter? A. To the 
best of my knowledge, the story covered 
the number of plants abandoned over a 
12-month period—roughly, yes. 

Q. Document 3137 is Mr. Flor’s reply, 
in which he says that your story took 
very well indeed. Had Mr. Flor done | the part of the gas company.” And then 
anything about the preparation of that | we hear, do we not, of a plan by which 

A. Nothing whatever. ; he wanted a certain statement to be pre- 
Q. Here we have a letter marked | pared by you or somebody in your em- 
3138. That was written to you by Mr.| Ploy, which somebody else was to sign 
George Bower—is that the name? A,|and publish as their own? A. Yes, sir. 
George C. Bower. Q. He wanted to have this material 

_Q. He was the manager of the Green- | rewritten in pleasing form to go to the 
ville Gas Company at that time; was he| public in the form of a report from the 
not? A. Yes, sir. 
" Q. It makes reference to a local elec- | in document 3139, and I think you ques- 
tion involving a municipal ownership | tioned seriously the advisability of the 
project? A. No, sir. ; as company wrting ‘a report for the 

A. (After reading letter): A part of | city council, and commented upon the 
this letter is missing. I should like to fact that his tabulation of gas statistics 
ask what became of it. | for the cities of Michigan was slightly 

Q. It was just on the point of asking | misleading. 


you the same question, Mr. Fischer. . 
Ay mol Assumed Article Dealt 


A. I have no knowledge whatever.| With Rate Matters 
‘ L ‘then Mr, Bower wrote you May 21, 
ter was filed as it came. 1923, this letter which is now marked 
Q. The letter certainly has not been! 3140; and Mr. Bower sent you a clipping 
changed any since we got it. We noted | from a local paper or sent the paper it- 
that part of it was gone. You can offer | self showing how much publicity he could 
no explanation as to why part of it is|expect from “the old gentleman’ ’to whom 
missing? A. Nothing. The paragraph! he introduced you. Who was “the old 
dealing directly your question, | gentleman;” do you know? 


Press letter 


with 


commodities. 


| lent opportunity for good advertising on | 


| 
a 
| 
| 
t 
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Conclusion of text of report of In- Trade Marks 


terstate Commerce Commission reject- | 
ing proposed increases in freight rates | 


on hay, straw, excelsior, and similar] tric light globes denied in view of sim- 
‘lar mark used on globes for oil lamps. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | | 


Registration of trade mark for elec- 


Page 6, Col. 2| (Ex parte Listenwalter & Gough, Inc.) 


Final valuation of Des Moines Union | 


| Railroad filed by Interstate Commerce 


Commission. 
Page 7, Col. 6 


Big Sandy and Cumberland Railroad | Trade Practices 


authorized by the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission to build extension and to! signing of stipulations by dealers in 


rebuild narrow guage road. 
Page 7, Col. 6} 

Briefs submitted to Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission by interested parties 
on proposed revision of class rate struc- 
ture in Western Trunk Line territory. 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Immediate hearing is assigned in 
tariffs filed in connection with Con- 
solidated Southwestern Cases which in- 


/ clude rates on pipes, fittings and con- 


nections, 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Plan of financing extension of Me- 
ridian and Bigbee Railroad approved. 
Page 6, Col 6 
Government appeals from decision | 


, A. I do not recall. Yes, I do, too. It 
| was the editor of a small weekly up there 

who had been in -business for a great 
}many years. I do not recall his name, 
| nor the name of his paper. 

. Do you remember what the arti- 
cle dealt with? A. No; I do noi. I as- 
sume it dealt with the rate matter be- 
| fore the city. 
| Q. “The writer says his intention may 
| be good enough, but that is all. I hope 
the weekly will get it in better shape.” 
A. That probably refers to the previous 
phrase. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on June 29 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of August 16. 


| Diet of Wheat Is Favored 
In Northern Part of China 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


council. You wrote him April 30, 1923, | reported, oats, flour, millet and white | 


; potatoes are the main articles of food. 
In Manchuria, millet, kaoliang and coron 
;are much more sucessfully grown than 
; wheat and the former cereals are, accord- 
|ingly, the food grains of the masses. 

In the provinces of Chihli, Shantung 
and Honan, where wheat is grown to a 
considerable extent, wheat is an imporo- 
tant food item, but for many of the 
peasants who sell their wheat and buy 
| back cheaper cereals and for the masses 


in the cities millet, beans, kaoliang and | 


lt 


however, 


corn are used more than wheat. 
in the northern provinces, 


where the people in the cities and vil- | 


| lages are more or less accustomed to a 


wheat diet, that the trade in both do- | 


| mestic and foreign flour is located. 


| Decisions on Page 4. 


' Veterans 


Page 8, Col. 3 
See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 8. 


Federal Trade Commission announces 


hosiery, novelties and fountains. 


Page 5, Col. 1 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 


Relief of Veterans—Article by Frank 


‘ T. Hines, director of the Veterans’ Bu- 
ec 
reau. 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Dr. Lorin F. Wood, of the United 


States Veterans’ Hospital, Washington, 
declares L ’ 
plays important part in treatment of 
; cases of psychosis. 


that occupational therapy 


Page 2, Col. 5 


:Chinese Conditions Said 


To Affect Japan’s Trade | 


| [Continued from Page %.] 


Lower commodity prices and fluciua- 


tions in exchange have contributed 
| 


|The average value of the yen for the 
\first half of 1928 was $0.4697, against 


| $0.4815 and $0.4590 for the correspond- | 


jing periods in 1927 and 1926, respec- 
\tively. The value of trade is therefore 
a poor index to volume. In fact, the 
'volume of Japan’s trade is on the in- 


| crease, but in the majority of cases the | 
increase is hidden by the lower unit | 


| value. 


Volume of Trade Increases. 

The United States continues to hold 
first place in Japan’s import and export 
trade. Demand for raw silk has been on 
the upward trend and exports of other 
| Japanese products to the United States 
have advanced. Imports of raw cotton 
so far this year were smaller in view of 
the conditions in the Japanese cotton in- 
dustry mentioned above. The market for 
American electrical equipment was quite 
active. Renewed activity in the Japanese 
flour milling industry stimulated im- 
ports of wheat from the United States. 
Every year the Japanese purchase more 
American automobiles and trucks. Up 
to the end of June this year, 5,058 were 
shipped to Japan, compared with 1,402 
and $46 in the same period in 1927 and 
1926, respectively. Imports of American 
lumber also increased. The prospects 
for further advancement in 
j American trade are bright, 


| price. 


| sustained. 
‘are provided to carry on this program, it 


largely to these reduced trade returns. | 


Japanese- | 


The remedy offered by the 
West was the equalization fee. This ma- 
chinery serves two purposes. First, it 
provides against loss of the sale of the 


Middle 


| surplus by collecting from the unit of 


the commodity as marketed or processed 


| a charge to create a surplus fund against 


future sale of such commodity at a lower 
This would assure the stability 
of the system. This would channelize 
the commodity under one control and 
give bargaining power. 


Government Loans 


Also Are Suggested 


The other suggestion is that Govern- 


‘ment funds be loaned to purchase such 


commodity and that the same be stored 
and sold to prevent loss if possible. This 


} would decrease the amount of the com- 
| modity offered for sale and thus permit 


price stabilization. This does not pro- 
vide against cver-production or for re- 
payment of loss by anyone is case loss is 
So long as Government funds 


would be effective. However, there would 


_ be a tendency to buy too low to benefit 
| the farmer and avoid loss, and more re- 
| turn is the urgent need of the farmer 


today. 

The demand for national legislation is 
; apparent. No other method can be found 
to meet the situation. The possibility of 
so many farmers agreeing on coopera- 
| tive policy is not feasible. What is pro- 
| duced by one farmer in one State is 
bought for food or feed by another 
{farmer in another State. Conflicts of 
| interests prevents any unity of action. 

The independence of the farmer is not 
destroyed. His commodity only becomes 
affected under the farm program when 
| he puts the same in interstate commerce, 
|He can feed his corn, grind his wheat, 
}spin his wool, or gin his cotton. It is 
only when he sells the same and it goes 
to the centralized market that it can be 
| affected under the bill. 

A national policy was established for 
{our bankers by national legislation. No 
banker was asked if he would join the 
system. If he held a national charter, 
jhe either joined the system or surren- 
dered the same. It was for the best, 

Our railroads were forced to have 
their interests safeguarded by a national 
policy and abandon the theory of com- 
| petition or our transportation system 
would have broken down. The _ policy 
could be directed only by national legis- 
lation. 

Tariff has fostered industry in like 
manner. Our immigration laws are bene- 
fitting labor and our standard of living. 
With the protection of every interest by 
Government, the condition of that inter- 
est has improved and the return on the 
investment becomes more stable. 

Why cannot our Government do like- 
wise for the food producers of Amer- 
ica? It is an obligation of our people 
to a most deserving class of our citi- 
zenship. Failure to meet this obliga- 
tion will discredit our standing as a nae 
tion, 

To date our Government has 
met a problem it could not solve. To 
jime, failure in this crisis will be a re. 
flection on our citizenship and our states- 
manship. To me, food production on a 
sound basis is vital to our future ex- 
istence, y 





never 





